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OUR RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
I.—STATE CONTROL. 


THE question of State control of railways is one upon which wise 
legislation is of the greatest practical importance. I have had 
occasion to consider it for many years, and from many points of 
view, having been both a railway chairman, a member of the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade, and a barrister practising 
before Parliamentary committees. It is one of great magnitude and 
great difficulty. On the one hand an interest has grown up, repre- 
senting a capital equal to that of the National Debt, and with a 
budget of revenue and expenditure approaching that of the State. 
By the latest return up to the end of 1882, there were 18,457 miies 
of railway worked in the United Kingdom; the capital expended 
was £767,899,540 ; the gross revenue per annum, £69,377,124; 
the working expenditure, £36,170,436; and the net income, 
£33,206,688, giving an average return of 4°32 per cent. per annum 
on the capital. It is evident that any unjust interference with this 
very moderate return on the capital invested in railways would affect 
as many individual fortunes, and give as great a shock to public 
credit, as would be done by a forcible reduction of the interest on 
the National Debt. On the other hand, the very magnitude of these 
figures shows to what an extent railways have become a necessary 
part of modern life, and what large interests and great masses of the 
community would be affected, if the directors of railway companies 
were to abuse the powers intrusted to them. The public are hardly 
aware to what an extent the conditions of their daily life, as affected 
by railways, depend, not upon legal right, but upon the good sense 
and good feeling of the mere handful of men who happen to be the 
directors and managers of railway companies. 

In the year 1882 the number of passengers who travelled by 
railway in the United Kingdom was 654,838,295, not including a 
very large number who travelled with periodical tickets; that is, a 
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number representing an average of twenty journeys per annum for 
every man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom. Of this 
number, 561,937,909 were third-class passengers; showing to what 
an extent the poorer classes are interested in railways, and how far 
“ cheapness of fare ’’ has become almost as vital an element in their 
condition as “cheapness of bread.’ Now it is a fact that, with 
the exception of one Parliamentary train a day, and a few work- 
men’s trains at early hours, the existence of this third-class traffic 
depends absolutely on the good-will and pleasure of the directors 
and managers of railway companies. There is nothing to prevent 
them, inthe exercise of the chartered rights contended for so 
vehemently by some railway shareholders, from taking the third- 
class carriages off all trains except one each way, and thus practi- 
cally raising fares 50 per cent., and preventing half the public who 
want to travel from travelling. Again, the total number of tons 
earried by railways in 1882 was 256,215,833, of which 181,410,511 
was of coals and minerals, and 74,805,822 of general merchandise. 
Here the difficulty is greater than in the case of passengers; for 
discriminating rates according to the nature of the traffic are indis- 
pensable, and a cast-iron equal mileage rate would strangle half the 
trade of the country. And yet unfair or unwise discriminating rates 
might inflict serious injustice and injury on important interests. 
The only security the public have consists—(1) In the tariff of 
maximum rates fixed by the Acts of the companies; (2) In the pro- 
vision of Cardwell’s Act, that like rates shall be charged under like 
circumstances, which can be enforced by the Railway Commission. 
But the first is very nugatory, for nearly all the special traffic, 
comprising more than half the total tonnage, would be annihilated 
by charging the marimum rates, and the departure from equal 
mileage rates almost always consists in a reduction on traflic going 
long distances and in large quantities, below the rate charged on 
ordinary traffic. The second security, though a valuable one to 
protect individual traders against favouritism, is equally inadequate 
as a means of providing for a fair adjustment of charge between 
different districts and interests, as the circumstances are hardly 
ever sufficiently alike to bring those within the Act. There is no 
similarity, for instance, between the case of coals carried in fully- 
loaded trains for two hundred or three hundred miles, and agricul- 
tural manures carried in single truck loads for average distances 
of perhaps twenty or thirty miles. A 1d. per ton per mile might 
really be a cheaper charge, and less paying to the railway, in the 
latter case, than a farthing per ton would be in the former. 
This is, in fact, the great defect in all railway tariffs. They were 
originally framed on the idea that the railway company would only 
provide the road, over which an unlimited number of carriers and 
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other parties might run trains, and thus regulate all other charges, 
except the fixed tolls, by competition. It was soon found that this 
was impossible, and that the company who owned the railway had, 
of necessity, as complete a monopoly of the carriage over the line as 
of the line itself. Hence marimum rates have been generally fixed 
to include locomotive power and carriages or waggons, as well as 
the use of the line. But the old idea has still so far prevailed that 
those rates have been fixed with reference, not to the reasonableness 
of the charge or intrinsic cost of carrying the traffic, but to the one, 
and in many cases least important, element of distance. If all rates 
are charged according to tariffs, it would often be found that, while 
for full loads and long distances they were so absurdly high that, if 
enforced, they would annihilate the traffic ; for small loads and short 
distances they left no profit at all. In fact, if terminal charges were 
disallowed, almost all short goods traffic would be carried at a heavy 
loss even at the maximum rates. 

The conditions are so complex, and vary so from day to day, that 
it is impossible to regulate them by Act of Parliament; and the only 
way in which the public can be protected is either by State control, 
or by competition. The purchase of railways by the State has been 
suggested, and it has been proposed to work them like the Post 
Office and Telegraph, by a public department. But the least 
acquaintance with the working of railways is sufficient to show that 
this is impracticable. The conditions of traffic vary from day to 
day, and from one district to another, and special trains have to be 
run and special rates fixed under circumstances requiring prompt 
decision. Any Government attempting to work our railways would 
soon find itself in the alternative of either making such concession 
as would destroy prefits and leave the interest on the purchase- 
money, equal to a second National Debt, as a charge on the tax- 
payer; or, resisting all concessions, laying down hard and fast 
rules, and thus speedily accumulating a mass of discontent which 
would endanger the existence of any Ministry. To show what the 
working of a State railway means in practice, I may give an 
amusing illustration from what actually occurred in France. A 
provincial town, on a line worked by the State, got up a féte to raise 
money for a hospital. Among other attractions they proposed to 
bring down a small troop of actors from Paris, if the railway fare 
could be reduced so as to leave a prospect of profit for the charity. 
The manager of the railway was quite willing to consent, but said he 
could not alter the established rates without permission from head- 
quarters. The permission was applied for, and the result was that 
it arrived precisely on the day twelvemonth after the féte had taken 
place. The country would never tolerate the inevitable rigidity, 
circumlocution, and delay of State management, or of an inflexible 
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tariff ; and practically there is no alternative but to leave the respon- 
sibility and discretion of managing railways to directors and their 
officers, trusting either to competition or control for protection against 
abuses. 

Of course, when competition is possible it is the best of all pro- 
tections. No one would think of substituting control for competi- 
tion in the case of steam colliers carrying coals from Newcastle to 
London. But, in the case of railways, we must start with the fact 
that they are and always must be monopolies. Robert Stephenson’s 
celebrated axiom, that ‘‘ Competition is impossible where combination 
is possible,” proves itself by the very statement. And experience 
confirms it, with a few not very important modifications suggested in 
the practical working of railways. Where competition is indirect, 
and for a comparatively small proportion of the whole traffic, it may 
continue to exist in a modified form, and with some advantage to the 
public. For instance, the Scotch traffic is such a small part of the 
total traffic of the eastern and western routes, that it is not enough to 
drive them into amalgamation, or even into a division of the traffic. 
They agree to charge the same fares, and each takes what traffic 
comes, and this leaves a certain competition in speed and accommo- 
dation by which the public benefit. So also, when alternative routes 
are afforded to the same town by two systems passing through 
different districts, and with a large independent traffic of their own, 
as to Manchester by the London and North-Western and Mid- 
land Railways. But directly the competitive traffic becomes a 
large proportion of the whole, it is divided in specified proportions, 
or the companies are amalgamated. Even where there are as many 
as five or six competitive routes, as between Chicago and New York 
(a result plainly impossible in the limited area of England), the 
through traffic is what they call “pooled,” that is, carried by all the 
companies at the same fixed rates, put into a common pool and 
divided in certain percentages. Every now and then there is a 
quarrel as to the division, and rates are reduced for a short time to a 
non-paying point, but this never lasts, the combination is renewed, 
and rates are put up to the highest point the traffic will bear, to 
make up for the losses sustained. 

This is an instance of the very extreme of what competition can 
do, and this is only possible because the mass of through traffic is so 
enormous that it often taxes the capabilities of five or six routes to 
varry it. But in England there is no through traffic between any 
two points which would pay even two railways, if they had nothing 
else to depend upon, and were not supported by separate districts 
and independent local traffics. Or, if there were two, most assuredly 
there would be no room for a third, and when the first two had com- 
bined their monopoly would be more absolute than ever, with the 
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disadvantage of having two capitals to pay upon, where one would 
have been sufficient. This is a most material point to consider, even 
more in the interest of the public than of shareholders. Experience 
suuws that with all the drawbacks and frictions incidental to the 
working of uncontrolled monopolies, the public do, somehow or 
other, get the lion’s share of the prosperity of the railway companies, 
and pay, in the long run and on the average, neither more nor less 
than the rates required to give a moderate return on the capital 
invested. The official return for 1882 shows that the 18,457 miles 
of railway in the United Kingdom cost on the average £41,605 per 
mile, and give an average return of 4 3-10ths per cent. If they 
could have been constructed for half the cost, the traffic could have 
been carried at half the present rates, or even less, as low rates 
would bring more traffic. Every £1 wasted in Parliamentary con- 
tests and excessive compensation for land, comes ultimately out of 
the pockets of the travelling public. Still more so is this the case 
with regard to a second line made to compete for traffic which one 
can carry. It is evident that either twice as much must be got out 
of the public to pay on two capitals as would have sufficed for one, 
or the public must have to deal with two poor companies instead of 
one which was fairly prosperous. 

Now, one must have been intimately connected with the manage- 
ment of railways to appreciate fully the enormous difference this 
makes tothe public. I will give a practical instance, drawn from my 
own experience as chairman of the Brighton Railway Company, and 
do this, not as implying that this company has done better than 
many others, but that the facts and figures are very clear and con- 
clusive, and are all within my own personal knowledge. 

I first became chairman in 1848, and continued so until 1855. 
The company was then fairly prosperous and we introduced a number 
of improvements, which have since become universal, though they 
were then considered to be daring innovations. For instance, 
Periodical Tickets, at rates so low that in some cases first-class pas- 
sengers can travel by express trains at fares not exceeding one-fifth 
of ld. per mile ; and excursion trains, by which many millions have 
had a day at the sea-side for less than $d. per mile. I resigned the 
chairmanship in 1855 owing to political engagements, and the 
company became very much embarrassed, owing to the suicidal wars 
which broke out among the great southern companies. This led to 
a change of management, and in 1867 I again became chairman. 
The company was then in a desperate condition, and was only saved 
from bankruptcy by an issue of stock at 60 per cent. discount. For 
the next five or six years it continued in a very difficult position 
with its stock at a heavy discount and scarcely able to pay any 
dividend. By degrees, however, the growth of traffic improved the 
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position, and in 1875 we were able to pay 5 per cent., and have 
continued since in a state of moderate prosperity. What was the 
result for the public? During the seven poor years we did abso- 
lutely nothing to improve accommodation, and were obliged to work 
with old and inferior engines and carriages. Since we became pros- 
perous, we have undertaken and almost completed branch lines 
opening up new districts, at a cost of £2,736,000—none of which 
were productive in themselves, and which never could have been 
made except by the company. We have spent £1,246,000 in 
improving and enlarging stations, platforms, signals, sidings, and 
other works on the existing lines; and over £1,500,000 in com- 
pletely renovating our rolling-stock and fitting it with the Westing- 
house brake and all other modern appliances for safety. The number 
of train miles run, which is the measure of the accommodation 
afforded to the public, has been increased from 5,309,878 in 1873, to 
7,948,757 in 1883; and the number of passengers conveyed from 
23,280,032 to 41,296,007, of whom 35,319,752 were third-class 
passengers, in addition to the very large number of annual and 
season tickets, which has increased by 70 per cent. 

These figures enable us to frame a very accurate budget of the 
balance of profit or loss to the public accruing from competition. A 
competing line from Brighton, not to London, but to a junction with 
some existing line five miles out of London, would cost not less than 
£4,000,000, or very nearly the same amount of capital as has been 
expended on the above improvements. Suppose such a line had been 
sanctioned eight or ten years ago, what would have been the result ? 
It is evident that it must have fallen into great financial difficulties 
during the period of construction and while calls were being made, 
and would probably have been bought up, at a sacrifice, by the old 
company. But, if it had been made, the traffic must inevitably have 
been divided and a close combination formed, as the existing traffic, 
even at mazimum rates, is altogether insufficient to pay anything 
approaching to an adequate return on the old and new capitals, and 
no new traffic of any consequence would be created by a new line 
running, as it necessarily must do, parallel with and close to the old 
line. But in this case none of the improvements above mentioned 
could have been made, for the expenditure of 42 millions on them has 
already reduced the dividend on the old company’s capital from 6 to 
43 per cent., and it is evident that it could not have done this and at 
the same time taken on itself, either directly by amalgamation or 
indirectly by division of traffic, another £4,000,000 of capital for a 
new line which opened up no new district and brought very little 
new traffic. There must have been combination and then a suspen- 
sion of all other improvements for a long period and a struggle to get 
the most possible out of the travelling public, so as to pay some small 
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dividend on the diluted capital. It is enough to state the case to 
show that not only is competition no effectual protection for the 
public, but, on the contrary, it will be found in practice to be about 
the greatest misfortune that could befall them. 

It may be said that if the public get such advantages from rail- 
ways under the existing state of things, why not leave it alone? But 
to this there are several answers. In the first place, it is not right 
that such important interests should be left entirely to the good-will 
and pleasure of a small number of directors, even although, as a 
general rule, they act liberally. Again, although in the long run 
and on the average, the public get the lion’s share of the prosperity 
of railway companies, there is no doubt that cases may and do arise 
when particular interests and districts have, or fancy they have, 
serious grievances. Directors and managers are not infallible, and 
questions of feeling and temper will sometimes enter into relations of 
business. Mistakes also will sometimes be made with the best inten- 
tions, which may have the most serious consequences to those affected. 
Above all, the system works with a good deal of friction, and waste 
both of money and of the time and energy which ought to be devoted 
to the details of management. The enormous sum, upwards of 
£5,000,000, shown by a recent return to have been spent by rail- 
way companies in Parliamentary contests during the last ten years, 
is not only money wasted which might have given the means of 
carrying out important improvements, but it is a measure of the ex- 
tent to which the time of railway directors and officers is occupied 
by what may be called railway diplomacy as contrasted with railway 
management. 

And the unpopularity of railway companies, as being uncon- 
trolled monopolies, is such, that it is absolutely impossible, after 
forty years’ experience, to predict what is likely to be the result, 
before Parliamentary committees, of any measure brought forward 
as an attack on existing companies. The extent of this unpopu- 
larity may be judged of by what took place last session in regard to 
paying interest out of capital in the case of new railways. Such pay- 
ment is manifestly opposed to all sound financial principles, and its 
advocates did not attempt to conceal that its object was to induce 
an unwary public to subscribe to unprofitable schemes. And yet the 
feeling against railway monopoly was so strong that it was carried 
by a majority in the House of Commons. The existence of this 
feeling, and the utter uncertainty of contests before Parliamen- 
tary committees, afford a basis of which professional financiers, 
solicitors, engineers, and contractors are always eager to avail them- 
selves for getting up competing lines to bring grist to their mill. 

The real history of most of the expenditure of £5,000,000 by 
railway companies, and perhaps as much more by promoters, in 
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Parliamentary contests, is this :——-Certain shrewd professional gentle- 
men cast about to see where local agitation against a railway 
company exists or can be got up, or when rival companies may 
be played off against each other. They subscribe a certain sum 
to pay the expenses of surveys and a Parliamentary contest, on 
the speculation that, if they get their Act, they will get their money 
back many times over, either by inducing the public to subscribe the 
requisite capital, or by getting the company assailed, or some of its 
rivals, to take them over. Parliament assists this speculation by 
making the deposit on application for a Bill quite illusory. It is al- 
most invariably found by borrowing consols from a bank with an 
undertaking from the solicitors not to take the final stage of the Bill 
unless the deposit has been replaced or satisfactory security given 
for it. Thus it may and not unfrequently does happen, that, after 
committees of both Houses have spent weeks of valuable time in 
listening to counsel and witnesses, their labours are made nugatory 
by the withdrawal of the Bill at its final stage of third reading. In 
fact, what the promoters buy for the cash out of pocket required for 
a contest is what, in the language of the Stock Exchange, is called 
an “option,” to be exercised or not according to their calculation of 
the chances of getting back their deposit and expenses if they take 
their Act. And if they exercise their option and go on, the result, 
as I have already shown, is almost necessarily bad for the public. 
The fear of competition, which is a real protection, is gone, for like 
the potential energy of a weight which has run down, it has done 
its work and is exhausted, and nothing remains but the certainty 
of combination, with a closer monopoly than ever, two capitals 
to pay on instead of one, and two poor companies instead of one 
prosperous one. 

It is to avoid these evils that I consider a control of railways in 
the public interest to be essential. But, if there is to be control, it 
must be thorough and effective, and of such a nature as to satisfy all 
legitimate wants and command the respect of the interests affected. 

I cannot pretend, within the limits of an article, to exhaust the 
very large and difficult questions connected with the establishment 
of such a control, but I may be able to point out some of the leading 
principles which must be kept in view in any legislation on the subject. 
The control must not be confined to enforcing the provisions of Acts 
of Parliament. It is quite impossible to define beforehand what is 
right and reasonable for a railway company to do under the vastly 
complicated and constantly fluctuating conditions of daily traffic, 
and any attempt to do so would only end in imposing hard and fast 
lines quite as intolerable to the public as to the company, and yet 
affording, in a majority of cases, no real protection. For instance, 
take such a case as that which greatly affects agricultural interests, 
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the carriage of dead meat. There is nothing which farmers gene- 
rally desire more than that foreign imports should be made in the 
form of dead meat, rather than in that of live cattle, who may bring 
infection. But the question of dead meat versus live cattle from 
America may turn on the reduced railway rate which can be quoted 
from Liverpool to London. The lower this rate is the better is it 
for the consumer, and for the agricultural interest generally, if they 
are right in their wish to keep out live cattle. But the farmers of 
Cheshire and Staffordshire think it very hard to have carcases for 
the London market carried past their doors at a lower charge for 
250 miles than they have to pay for 200 or 150. And the railway 
company may say, If we cannot reduce the rate on this special traffic 
without reducing it all round we had better not take it. 

Or, again, suppose some town in the south of England complains 
that the charge for express fares is higher than upon the leading 
railways running north of London. A number of complicated consi- 
derations are at once raised. The price of coal is probably twice as 
high as on the northern lines, and perhaps the higher rate for express 
fares may be compensated for by a very much lower scale of charge 
for periodical, return, and excursion tickets. And the company may 
either be in a prosperous condition, so as to be fairly asked to make 
some sacrifice for the public; or it may be so impoverished by what 
it has already done, or by competition, as to be unable to pay any 
adequate return to its shareholders on their capital. 

These are instances of the sort of questions which could not be 
decided by any law suit or legislation, and yet upon which any 
experienced railway man without bias would have no great difficulty 
in saying what was reasonable. He would look not so much at 
what might happen to be the maximum tariff of that particular com- 
pany under some old Act, as at what was actually the practice on 
other well and liberally managed railways, and how far this ought 
in fairness to be modified by any special circumstances of the case in 
question. In short, the function of any really effective Board of 
Control must be essentially one of arbitration. And this arbitration 
must be of a very wide and stringent character, and include a power 
of deciding all questions of large public interest that may be raised 
between representative bodies, such as Town Councils or Chambers 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and Railway Companies. It must be 
confined to public bodies and public questions, and not be open to indi- 
vidual complaints, which must be left to the Law Courts, as no public 
Board could possibly deal with the enormous mass of complaints, 
most of them unreasonable, and many fraudulent, that would inevit- 
ably be poured in upon it by the average percentage of grumblers 
among the 654,838,295 passengers who travel every year by railway. 

But, even with this limitation, the powers of the controlling board 
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would be such that it is perfectly out of the question to intrust them 
to anything but a department of the Government, supported by the 
highest practical experience, and represented in the House of Com- 
mons by a responsible minister. The present Railway Commission 
is composed of three very respectable men, who, as far as I have had 
any experience of them, have discharged their functions of inter- 
preting and enforcing Acts of Parliament very fairly, though it 
must be admitted that they have not succeeded in inspiring the 
railway interest generally with much confidence. But to intrust 
such a body with the absolute power of deciding, without appeal, 
all questions between public interests and railway companies, would 
really be little less preposterous than to leave the framing of the 
National budget and the incidence of taxation to the uncontrolled 
decision of a commission composed of an ex-M.P., an ex-Q.C., and 
an ex-Treasury clerk. 

The railway interest is as large an interest as the shipping 
interest, and has a budget equal to that of all the local boards of 
the country put together. What would be thought of a proposal 
to take the control of shipping and local government out of the 
hands of Departments represented by Cabinet Ministers, and vest 
it in a body like the Railway Commission? In fact, wherever 
administrative and discretionary powers affecting large interests have 
to be canvassed, the one indispensable condition is, that the control 
should be represented by a responsible minister in the House of 
Commons. All parties then feel confident that no arbitrary and 
oppressive action will be taken against them, at any rate knowingly, 
as no minister will ever wish to do anything which cannot be 
successfully defended in the House of Commons after full debate 
and discussion ; or, if he does anything of the sort, it will be cor- 
rected when it is found that the feeling of the House of Commons is 
against it. The interests affected will also be much more likely to 
acquiesce cheerfully in adverse decisions, if they feel that their case 
has been fairly considered by a statesman of reputation, with an 
appeal open to them to the House of Commons. And this, in the 
case of railways, is of the utmost importance, for they could easily 
retaliate, under a sense of injury, by measures which no control could 
prevent, unless it was prepared to take on itself the entire respon- 
sibility of the detailed management of the line. On the other 
hand, decisions adverse to the demands of large public interests 
will hardly satisfy them, unless they had the same opportunity of 
appealing, in the last resort, to the House of Commons. The 
Board of Trade is clearly the proper department for exercising 
this sort of general arbitration between railway companies and 
the public. It has already a staff of officials and inspectors well 
versed in railway matters, and it could easily add assessors who had 
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still more intimate practical experience of the questions likely to 
arise. Above all, it is always represented in the House of Commons 
by a Cabinet Minister of high standing and reputation, whose 
attention is specially devoted to trade and commerce. Such a 
minister would receive deputations; in a great many cases suggest 
compromises and prevent contests; and, in the last resort, defend 
his decisions in Parliament with weight and authority. If the 
tailway Commission is to be continued and its powers extended, it 
ought to be annexed to the Board of Trade, and the President of the 
Board of Trade should be its ev-officio President. Failing this, it 
must be reconstituted on a judicial basis and confined to judicial 
functions, leaving the larger questions of general supervision to the 
Board of Trade. 

I will conclude by adverting to one or two of the chief objections 
which may be urged against such a system of control. The most 
important by far is that it might unduly check the construction of 
new lines affecting existing companies who had acquired a moral 
claim to protection by submitting to the control. There is no doubt 
that this was a formidable objection twenty or thirty years ago, 
when large districts were still unprovided with railways, and it 
probably weighed with Parliament in deciding to trust to com- 
petition rather than control. But it has in a great measure ceased 
to exist. Railways have been multiplied until it would be difficult 
to point out a single new line which could be made with a chance of 
paying as an independent commercial speculation. When this is 
the case, if new lines are to be made at all, they must be made by 
existing companies, either directly or indirectly by being forced on 
them by speculators armed with Acts of Parliament. Now the 
direct method is far the cheapest, for an established company can 
raise the capital and construct the line for little more than half the 
cost toan independent company, which has to struggle with financial 
difficulties, waste large sums in preliminary expenses and pro- 
motion money, and pay its contractors partly in paper which may 
turn out to be worthless. Moreover a branch line which could not 
pay 2 per cent. as an independent concern, may pay 3 or 4 per cent. 
to an established company, by the contributory traffic it brings over 
its existing lines. 

The power of ordering the construction of new branch lines is, 
therefore, one which might be vested, along with other powers, in 
the Board of Control. Its exercise would depend on the circum- 
stances of the district and of the railway company; but no ex- 
perienced railway man would feel much difficulty in saying whether 
any particular case was one in which the company ought fairly to 
be called upon to assist the landowners and the interests of a district 
in getting a railway. 
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And finally, in the last resort, the power of sanctioning a com- 
peting line would always remain with Parliament, to be exercised if 
it was shown that the old line was insufficient to carry the traffic ; 
or that a new line would create new traffic sufficient to pay on the 
new capital; or, in an extreme case, that the old company had 
behaved so badly that it was necessary to punish it as an example. 
I believe that railway companies generally would be quite satisfied 
if they could feel a moral assurance that competing lines would only 
he sanctioned when such conditions as these were shown to exist, and 
that a great many of them would voluntarily accept the control if 
they could get such an assurance against purely speculative and 
filibustering schemes. 

The other objection is that railway shareholders having invested 
their money on the faith of existing Acts of Parliament, it would 
be a violation of the rights of property to interfere with them. 
This objection is met partly by their coming voluntarily under the 
new conditions, and, for those who stood out, by the necessity every 
company feels of frequently coming to Parliament for fresh powers, 
when Parliament could dictate such conditions as it thought proper. 
In this way I feel certain that without any infringement of the 
strictest rights of property, all the railways in the kingdom would 
be brought in a very short time under the operation of the control. 

It is to be hoped that the present Session may afford time for the 
full consideration of this most important subject. But if not it is 
far better that legislation should be postponed for another year than 
that it should be hasty or defective. I speak with the entire convic- 
tion derived from forty years’ experience when I say that the differ- 
ence between wise and unwise legislation in this matter of railways 
means practically this :—In twenty years’ time the railway traffic of 
the United Kingdom will be over £100,000,000 a year. With such 
a policy as I have endeavoured to shadow out the amount levied on 
the trade and travelling public of the country might very well be 
20 per cent. less, with a better return to railway shareholders, than if 
the present system is continued of haphazard legislation, oscillating 
between illusory control and impossible competition. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Mundella’s Bill has been intro- 
duced. The necessary time for sending this article to press does 
not permit detailed criticism of it, or a final judgment after hearing 
opinions for and against its different provisions; but as far as I can 
judge from a first impression, it seems to me to follow very much 
the lines I have indicated. The reconstitution of the Railway Com- 
mission as a high judicial court to try all cases connected with 
railways, is a decided improvement, and I, for one, do not view with 
any alarm the mediating and arbitrating powers to be vested in the 
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The defect of the scheme seems to be that it does not more dis- 
tinctly recognise that in submitting to this control, the railway 
companies have fair claim to some equivalent in the form of 
protection against wanton competition, and that it is as much in the 
interest of the public as of railway shareholders, that it shall be 
given. It may be true that after such a control is established, 
Parliamentary Committees will be less inclined to sanction unneces- 
sary competing lines. But there is no security for this, and the 
decisions of such committees are proverbially uncertain. My expe- 
rience of them is that they are often inclined to consider themselves 
as referees in a battle between two rival parties, in which they are 
bound to decide in favour of the side whose witnesses give the best 
evidence, and whose counsel make the best speeches, ignoring all the 
larger and more public interests involved. 

In return for such a measure of control as Mr. Mundella proposes, 
I think there ought to be standing orders that, before the preamble 
of any Bill for a new railway competing with an existing one sub- 
ject to this control, is declared to be proved, the Committee shall be 
satisfied — 

1. That there is sufficient independent traffic to support it if 
made. 

2. That there is such a subscription of the requisite capital as 
ensures the line being made, if sanctioned. 

And the Company assailed should have a /ocus standi to dispute these 
conditions. 

With some such security against useless and piratical competition, 
I am inclined to think that the leading features of Mr. Mundella’s 
Bill may afford a fair settlement as between the railway interest and 
the public. 


S. Laine. 











II.—THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


In approaching the question of railway management, it might well 
be supposed that sufficient data had already been provided to enable 
the Legislature to adopt such measures as would be best calculated 
to promote our national interests. The subject has again and again 
been ably discussed in the press. Debates in Parliament have been 
frequent and lengthened, numerous Select Committees have received 
voluminous evidence, and, as is well known, a vast amount of legisla- 
tion has resulted therefrom. All this notwithstanding, anything 
like a final solution of the question seems far from being approached. 
The ground has still to be gone over again, for the problem has still 
to be solved—How can we obtain the most expeditious and com- 
plete system of intercommunication, with the greatest possible safety 
and the least possible cost? At the present time we have in Great 
Britain railways to the extent of some eighteen thousand miles, with 
a capital of over seven hundred millions. A single glance at a 
Bradshaw’s railway map of the United Kingdom is sufficient to 
indicate that the lines have not been distributed according to any 
well-defined and thoroughly considered plan. Commencing, as every- 
body knows, with the Stockton and Darlington line in 1825, other 
lines were gradually constructed, their route being indicated, not 
altogether by public necessity, but frequently by the powerful 
opposition of landowners, assisted by the alarmists who prophesied 
that railways would prevent cows grazing and hens laying. There 
thus grew into existence a sort of patchwork system of railways, 
such as we find them to-day, relieved here and there, it is true, by 
lines forming through and direct communication between great 
centres of industry. Originally under the control of a number of 
small companies the principal lines have, by a gradual process of 
absorption, come into the hands of a few large corporations. This is 
illustrated by the fact that in England and Wales about two-thirds 
of the entire mileage of railways are in the hands of six companies. 
At the commencement of the railway era it was taken for granted 
that competition, so potent in the regulation of ordinary commercial 
affairs, would have a similar effect upon railways. Competition, 
pure and simple, was put to the test; but the force of circum- 
stances soon showed that it was impossible and railway managers found 
that amalgamation was the only practicable policy; they therefore set 
about creating partnerships, and we have periodical rumours of still 
further complete and visible combination. It is at length almost 
universally conceded that railway competition—so called—is un- 
availing as a protector of the public interests. Even Mr. Grierson, 
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Manager of the Great Western Railway, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee appointed in 1881, says (question 12,850), “ Com- 
petition in a certain sense is utterly impossible between two railway 
companies.” Here is the great inconsistency of the position. We 
have a railway system consisting of a number of separate companies, 
nominally in competition with each other, but which, through their 
representatives, actually enter into compacts not to compete. That 
is to say, instead of competition controlling railways, railways 
control competition ; for the fact is that as soon as anything like 
competition, in the interest of the public, appears, the railway com- 
panies attempt to kill it. Competition by canal has to a considerable 
extent been crippled by the companies getting canals into their own 
hands. In the case of the small parcels companies a boon was 
offered to the public. The railway companies discerned that their 
monopoly was in some sort invaded; but instead of offering to the 
public equal, or, as they might have done, superior advantages, they 
uctually did what they could to damage the parcels companies by 
charging to the very utmost for the parcels in bulk. The fact is 
that had railway companies been wise in time they would have 
solved the parcels question many years ago to their own profit, as well 
as the benefit of the public. It has been seen repeatedly, however, 
that they will only yield under the pressure of sheer force of circum- 
stances. In the matter of Mr. Fawcett’s scheme of postal parcels 
conveyance the railway companies had, of course, to be consulted. 
it is said that in the negotiations as to terms, considerable difficulty 
was experienced, and yet it appears the companies have the best of 
the bargain. And no sooner was the arrangement concluded than 
they set about reducing their own charges for conveyance of parcels. 
If, as is said to be the case, the parcels post is for the present carried 
on at a loss, the advantage to the public is, nevertheless, incalculable ; 
tor the railway companies have, through Mr. Faweett’s action, been 
brought to reason. 

In « certain sense railways are worked upon a competitive system. 
That is to say, all the machinery for carrying on competition is not 
only in existence, but with wonderful completeness ; and at enormous 
expense it is put in motion, and worked with as much energy as 
though some great beneficial result might be expected. The most 
elaborate returns are prepared by the companies, showing increase or 
lecrease in the amount of traffic. Explanations are demianded for 
the slightest fluctuation. In fact, each pound of traffic is fought for 
with a determination worthy of a better cause. With all this 
complicated and cumbrous machinery for active competition, it must 
be borne in mind that the railway managers arrange amongst them- 
selves what rates shall be charged to the public, and in some degre 
also arrange the measure of facilities. Wherever there is more than 
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one route to a town the companies interested bind themselves to con- 
sult each other before fixing charges. As to facilities, agreements 
are made as to the boundaries in the various towns within which 
goods shall be collected and delivered. The hours of the day for 
closing the goods stations are also agreed upon, and any breach of 
agreement is very quickly taken notice of. Could combination be 
carried much farther? With reference to merchandise the most 
elaborate arrangements are made by the companies to increase their 
respective returns of traffic. Each company has a special canvassing 
department, with an army of canvassers, who, with precisely the 
same rates as a competitor to offer, and practically the same 
facilities to afford, solicit traffic from the public. The terms and 
conditions have been agreed upon without any consultation with 
the consignor, who being in the hands of a monopoly, or combined 
monopolies, has no alternative but to accept what is offered. The 
quantity and quality of the facilities to be given being from the very 
nature of things almost absolutely fixed, traders naturally fail to see 
what benefit can be derived from these solicitations. ‘’he draper, 
grocer, wine merchant, or any other trader, if dissatisfied with one 
house of business has at his command an almost unlimited number of 
other houses in the same trade who will only be too ready to do 
business. With regard to facilities it is true there may be the 
option to select one or other of two companies’ routes, and thus 
apparently some advantage may be derived, but as a matter of fact 
the trader would in some cases be better off with one route only 
where there would be something nearer to “freedom of contract.” 
Such a system surely involves an exhaustion of resources which can- 
not fail to affect public interests. Ata town where there are two 
companies each must of course provide a separate and expensive staff 
of men, horses, and drays for collecting and delivering goods, as 
well as a separate staff at the stations to perform the necessary duties 
there. It is easy to see what a vast amount of money might be saved, 
and how the work would be expedited in each town, were the system 
completely centralised. Again, goods for a given point will be 
loaded in two waggons, one by each company, and of course conveyed 
by separate trains, whilst in many cases one waggon would be amply 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The question of charges for the conveyance of merchandise has 
from the very commencement been one of great difficulty. In the 
special Acts of the companies there is a classification of merchandise 
and some provision as to charges, but this classification is so incom- 
plete, and the phraseology so perplexing, that these enactments as to 
rates are altogether inapplicable to existing circumstances, and are 
well-nigh valueless as a protection to the public. The impractica- 
bility of the Parliamentary tolls is shown by the fact that whereas 
in the special Acts some forty articles are mentioned, in the Railway 
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Clearing-house classification agreed to by all the companies, four 
thousand articles are enumerated. These rate clauses in the Acts of 
Parliament were formulated in the earliest days of the railway 
system, and seem to be copied from time to time without any attempt 
being made to give them a modern character. It would be interest- 
ing to know upon what principle they were originally fixed ; they 
can now be only looked upon as a set of antiquated regulations suited 
only to the necessities of half a century ago. And yet they are 
quoted with authority by the railway companies when it answers 
their purpose. The highest and most expensive class in the special 
Acts generally winds up with the comprehensive words, ‘ manufac- 
tured goods, fish, and all other wares, merchandise, articles, matters, 
or things,” so that in case of necessity many of the thousands of 
articles not enumerated in these Acts of Parliament can straightway 
be applied by the companies to this highest class. Again, supposing 
that the difficulty as to classification of articles did not exist, the 
number of the special Acts is legion. The Midland Company, for 
example, is said to have seventy Acts conferring powers as to charges ; 
there is further confusion arising from the fact that the phraseology 
with regard to “terminals,’”’ and “maximum rates” is not the same 
in all the Acts. The state of the case is the very essence of per- 
plexity. In effect these Parliamentary powers say to the companies, 
“You cannot charge beyond the limit laid down if any one be clever 
enough to fix the limit ; the law allows you so large a margin in most 
cases, and there is so much doubt in others, that you are practically 
in a position to charge very much as you like.’”” So much for the 
law. A few words as to the practice. The guide or index to the 
railway rate system is the Railway Clearing-house classification. 
In this, as already mentioned, some four thousand articles are 
enumerated. These articles are placed in one or other of five classes, 
Class 5 being the most expensive. The classes correspond with 
five different columns in the rate-book at each station. The follow- 
ing may be taken as about the rates per ton for a distance of two 
hundred miles: Class 1, 35s.; 2, 40s.; 3, 50s.; 4, 60s.; 5, 75s. 
This Railway Clearing-house classification is produced under the 
authority of a railway parliament consisting of all the goods 
managers of the different railways, and it is constantly undergoing 
revision at their hands. It will be seen that it is only necessary for 
this supreme authority to alter a figure in the classification, say from 
3 to 4, to effect an increase of 10s. per ton (taking the rates just 
quoted as an illustration) upon the carriage of the particular merchan- 
dise affected from and to every station in the kingdom. Such 
alterations are made not only without consultation with traders, but 
without notice ; indeed, it is in some cases only when the bill is pre- 
sented for payment that it becomes known that a revision has been 
VOL. XXXIX. N.S. II 
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made. When rates are advanced traders are at once compelled to 
see how they can compensate themselves ; they must either advance 
prices, or alter terms of delivery. The consumer is thus made to 
suffer, and the imposition of more onerous conditions must according 
to their measure restrict demand. 

At the commencement of the year 1883, for example, the railway 
companies effected by a simple alteration in the Clearing-house 
classification, a considerable increase in the charge for the convey- 
ance of agricultural machinery. This charge was made without 
notice, and was altogether unexpected, especially as increased charges 
had not long previously been put into force. The effect of this 
revision has been so serious that manufacturers have been compelled 
to alter terms of delivery to their customers, and it amounts to 
nothing less than another tax upon agriculture. In connection 
with the iron trade (another depressed interest), in Staffordshire and 
elsewhere excessive rates are being charged. To sum up this part 
of the question the following extract from the report of the Select 
Committee of 1872, page 38, need only be quoted: ‘They [the 
companies | are practically under no restriction except that of their 
own interest, which may not be the same as that of the public; they 
claim and exercise the right to vary their charges to any extent 
within their Parliamentary maximum.” In regard to locality and 
number of stations the public convenience has frequently received 
only secondary consideration. In many towns there are two stations 
where the public would have been much better served by a central 
station. Under the present régime duplicate services are perhaps in 
some instances inevitable, but the expense thus wasted is the 
measure of additional facilities and reduced charges which might 
otherwise be given to the public. The passenger train service has 
at all times furnished ground for complaint. Seeing that the com- 
panies can so easily work in unison for some purposes, it may surely 
be asked, Why not extend combination to the production of a 
national train service? It would almost seem, however, that in some 
instances so awkwardly are the trains timed, especially at junctions 
connecting one company’s line with another, that care has been taken 
to avoid a convenient train service. Let the case be taken of the 
trains from the Eastern to the Western Counties vid Oxford. The 
first train from Bedford is due to arrive at Oxford at 9.40 a.m. The 
train from Oxford to Swindon and the West of England is thus lost 
by twenty-five minutes, it being timed to leave at 9.15 a.m., and 
the next train leaves at 11.40 a.m. 

It is remarkable how little either shareholders or the public 
generally influence railway policy. Each company has of course its 
separate Board of Directors, many of whom directly, and others 
indirectly, represent the railway interest in Parliament, often exercis- 
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ing considerable influence in the shaping of legislation. It is often 
said on the side of the railway companies that their interests are 
identical with those of the public, and yet how marked is the 
difference between the line adopted by the railway interest in 
Parliament and that pursued by the promoters of some Railway 
Regulation Act having national interests in view. It is natural 
that a vested interest should be supported by a policy which those 
who possess it deem best calculated to promote their object, but the 
complaint to be made is that there is so much endeavour to show 
that this policy, whatever it may be, is necessarily the best for the 
public. It might be supposed that shareholders would have some 
control in railway policy, but the experience frequently is that the 
few who at shareholders’ meetings have courage enough to “air a 
grievance ” are somewhat abruptly silenced. As was stated at the 
commencement the legislature has been constantly engaged in making 
railway law. Mr. Robert Stephenson, on the occasion of his taking 
the chair as President of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
January, 1856, made use of the following expression : ‘“ The legisla- 
tion for railways, both in principle and in detail, is utterly irreconcil- 
able, and the only way of escaping the difficulties of the position 
would be to sweep away the whole from the statute book and legis- 
late afresh.” What then, it may be asked, must be the verdict after 
the legislation of another quarter of a century? Mr. Cardwell’s 
well-known Act of 1854 was one of the most thorough attempts to 
protect the public against “‘any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage.” Lord Campbell, during a debate in the House of 
Lords, thus spoke: “The judges, and himself among them, felt 
themselves incompetent to decide on these matters.” A Select 
Committee sat in 1865, followed by the Regulation of Railways Act, 
1868, Another Select Committee sat in 1872, followed by the 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, appointing the existing three 
Railway Commissioners. The appointments to the Commission were 
such as to give much public confidence, and generally speaking 
their judgments have shown that this confidence was not misplaced. 
With regard to some of the railway companies, there has been a policy 
of resentment prompted by the jealousy which always seems to exist 
in the case of interference with railway procedure. In the case of 
Howard v. The Midland Railway Company, not only were higher 
rates threatened by this company and the London and North 
Western Company in concert, because the applicants were determined 
to submit a dispute to the Commissioners, but such rates, accom- 
panied by annoying provisions, were actually put into force but 
withdrawn by the companies during the hearing of the case. In 
the instance of the Chatterly Iron Company, the North Stafford- 
shire Railway Company declined to carry the traffic of the applicants 
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owing to a decision of the Commissioners. In the matter of appeal 
the companies have been very determined, and are nearly always 
ready to goto the last extremity. With regard to costs their extent 
has been much more than was either intended or anticipated. The 
companies commenced by engaging the most expensive counsel, and 
applicants have been compelled to be as well represented. In the 
case of the Newington Local Board it cost £2,500 to get a decision 
from the Commissioners. The questions involved are, however, of 
importance not only to a comparatively few large manufacturers 
who can and will, rather than submit to imposition, enter into a 
long and expensive litigious contest. The matter is one which 
relates indirectly to the interests of the whole nation, and directly 
to the interests of thousands and thousands of traders who have 
neither the time nor the money to expend in fighting a railway 
company, to which a few thousands of pounds in law expenses is not 
so much a consideration as winning a case at all hazards. There 
are great general grievances as well as particular grievances. In 
the event of an applicant getting a favourable decision with costs, 
the work of the taxing master leaves him an inevitable balance of 
costs on the wrong side. Moreover, the dignity of a railway company 
having been ruffled there is the possibility of subsequent retaliation. 
If two traders go to law with each other they are not bound to have 
dealings with each other for life, as is the case when one of them is 
a railway company. 

The present condition of affuirs appears to indicate two distinct 
issues :-— 

(I.) If the existing mode of railway management is to be per- 
petuated and protection given to the public such as national interests 
demand, then there must be a Board of Commissioners who shall 
have power to settle, without appeal, all questions as regards charges 
or facilities as between the public and the companies in the most 
simple, expeditious, and inexpensive manner that can possibly be 
devised. 

(II.) If, on the other hand, the nation is to derive the full benefit 
which the vast resources of our railways are capable of affording, 
then there must be root-and-branch reform, experience having proved 
that no amount of legislation, short of complete State control, can 
remedy the evil of the costly anomaly which now exists, the working 
on a semi-competitive system of a gigantic combination of mono- 
polies. 

The Report of the Select Committee appointed in 1881, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Samuelson, M.P., though it can hardly be 
taken as adequately representing the evidence given, contains some 
important proposals. The first of these is that some special tribunal 
should be permanently maintained, “to which shall be referred 
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questions as to the rights and duties of railway companies in their 
relation to the trade and traffic of the country.” One of the most 
important points is the constitution of such a commission. It has 
been contended that more weight should be given to the legal element. 
This is perhaps naturally the view of the railway interest, as well 
as the representatives of the law. Is it not a fact that in most 
affairs a little legal element “ leaveneth the wholelump”? The pre- 
sent Railway Commissioners are thus constituted: One thoroughly 
acquainted with official life, one an eminent lawyer, and one 
thoroughly acquainted with the details and practice of railway 
management. Insome of the decisions which have been given there 
seems to have been wanting the judgment of one thoroughly 
acquainted with the details and practice of a trader and manufac- 
turer, a representative of the public. It is in this direction that a 
change in constitution is needed. An alternative would be the 
appointment of a Sub-Commissioner who might personally investigate 
public grievances, and generally, by personal inquiry and inspection, 
see and report to the Commissioners how the provisions of the Acts 
of Parliament as to exhibition of rate books, &c., were carried out. 
Another recommendation of the Committee is that “this tribunal 
should have jurisdiction to enforce the provisions of the special Acts 
of the several railway companies.’ If something can first be done 
to modernise, consolidate, and make plain the Parliamentary powers 
of the companies as to charge, this recommendation if adopted would 
be of great public benefit. The simplest way out of the difficulty 
would perhaps be to give the Railway Clearing-house classification 
legal recognition by submitting it and all future revisions for the 
approval of the Railway Commissioners, who should receive repre- 
sentation from the public on the subject. 

The question of ‘terminal charges” needs also to be made plain 
and practical. The railway companies deal simply with the matter, 
by contending that these do not affect the public so long as the full 
Parliamentary powers according to the special Acts are not charged, 
and the present Commissioners by their decisions seem to support 
this view. Tradersin dealing with this question have thus to depend 
upon the very meagre protection which such a view affords. What 
is the position? A railway company undertakes to collect goods 
from the premises of a sender and deliver them to the premises of a 
receiver at an inclusive rate chargeable to all alike. The sender 
may, however, be in a position to say : ‘I can myself perform terminal 
services, #.e. I can load or unload my goods, and in fact perform all 
the general station duties in connection with all my traffic, and 
require a corresponding reduction of charges.” As to these station 
or terminal services the companies reply in effect: ‘‘The question 
of terminals does not concern you. You may perform what services 
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you like, but our charges are the same whether we do the work or 
not.” This amounts to about the same thing as Parliament giving 
to a tailor the power to demand the same price for a coat as for a 
suit of clothes complete. There would, however, be this important 
difference, that the tailor’s occupation would soon be gone, whilst a 
railway company, having a monopoly, can dictate even such terms as 
those indicated with impunity. In any Act therefore reappointing 
the Commissioners “terminals” should not only be plainly defined, 
but power should be given toaward to traders an equitable allowance 
for terminal services, the provisions of the special Acts notwith- 
standing. Again, as the rates clauses in these special Acts afford but 
little protection to the public, the Commissioners should have large 
powers for dealing with unreasonable as well as with unequal charges. 
The important consideration, however, is, that under the present 
régime an expansive policy seems almost excluded. As litigation 
increases resources become exhausted. Disputes, especially those 
which develop into law proceedings, prevent harmonious working, 
and there is such a power of subsequent manipulation of charges 
open to railway companies, that the net beneficial result of even a 
successful appeal to the law may be problematical. 

The railways of a country should be the nation’s highway, and 
worked for the common good. It is conclusive that under the pre- 
sent system they cannot be made sufficiently amenable either to 
public influence or necessity. The existing system necessarily in- 
volves considerable national waste and loss. Were our railways 
worked under the most favourable conditions, the stimulus which 
might be given to the nation’s industries would be incalculable. 
The time therefore seems to have arrived when the plea for a 
new railway era should be strongly urged. The question of State 
control has frequently been discussed, but any practical outcome has 
been postponed, whilst endeavour has been made to patch up the 
system. In the year 1844 Mr. Gladstone evidently saw into what a 
condition railway affuirs were drifting, when a bill was introduced 
by him, and passed for the acquisition of the railways by the State 
twenty-one years from that time. The propos: il has powerful 
opponents, but it is difficult to see what alternative remains. The 
successful working of the postal and telegraph departments under 
State management has repeatedly been referred to. The postal, 
telegraph, and railway services are kindred institutions, to a great 
extent they depend upon each other, and not until they are worked 
in absolute conjunction can we expect from either department the 
maximum of benefit which it is capable of affording. The sound- 
ness of the principle of State management is partially admitted, for 
another step has been taken in this direction by the establishment 
of the parcel post. Great has been the benefit thus conferred upon 
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the public, but how much greater advantage might be derived were 
the Government not to some extent at the mercy of the railway 
companies in carrying out the scheme. The question has resolved 
itself into one of degree. If the Government can undertake the 
conveyance of parcels weighing 7 lbs., why not go farther and carry 
aton? There are of course to be remembered the well-worn, if not 
worn-out, arguments against State control. The demands upon our 
railways are, however, increasing to such an enormous extent that 
I venture to say that the question of complete State management 
must ere long come within the range of practical politics. Is it 
not clear that with a railway system worked from a common centre, 
with one great object to strive for—the maximum of benefit at a 
minimum cost—we should be in possession of a complete conveyance 
system which would give such an impetus to our industries as to 
place us in a far better position than we are at present to compete 
with the other countries of the world? When it is stated that wheat 
is conveyed from Chicago to England for about 10s. per quarter, it 
will be seen that foreign competition is to a considerable extent a 
question of cost of transit. Again, instead of the necessity which 
now exists for constantly urging the companies to adopt safety 
appliances, &c., national opinion expressed in Parliament and else- 
where would insure the earliest adoption of uniform appliances of 
the most perfect character. 

The whole course of past legislation has been attempt after 
attempt by Regulation Acts to bolster up and keep in order the old 
system. The constant recurrence of legislation has proved how 
inadequate the measures adopted have been. It would seem at 
length to be the almost inevitable conclusion that the railway con- 
stitution is not equal to the strain of these repeated legislative doses. 
At any rate the patient does not benefit in proportion to the expense 
and labour expended. It is fortunately in the power of Parliament 
to create a new and vigorous constitution, and the time has surely 
come when the question in its broadest issues should be fairly faced, 
and fully discussed in the House of Commons. As to complete State 
control we must be content to wait. In the meantime Mr. Mundella’s 
Bill creates the hope that something really effectual will at length 
be done. 


JosEPH PARSLOE. 














THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND. 


TuereE are three afflictions of which the full significance can alone 
be adequately realised by those who have to bear them: they are 
loss of speech, of hearing, and of sight. The force of this fact with 
regard to sight was brought home to me twenty years ago. In 1860 
I was in the full enjoyment of all my faculties. The idea never 
occurred to me, when a man of thirty, that I might, at no distant date, 
be dependent on other people’s eyes. To whom in good health and 
in the midst of a prosperous career, does such an idea occur? How- 
ever, two years were sufficient to give birth to the possibility, and 
by 1865 the possibility became a certainty. I should have to spend 
the rest of my life in darkness. Atrophy of the optic dise was, and 
is, beyond the reach of science. The best available opinions at home 
and abroad demonstrated this conclusively, even to my unscientific 
mind. Thus all that could be done was to face the inevitable. The 
inevitable was that the link between my past and present would be 
of the slenderest. Cherished hopes of a decade and a half had to be 
abandoned: the profession of a painter must be given up; a new 
path struck out. But in what direction? Then, and then only, 
were the difficulties incidental to blindness thoroughly understood by 
me. My case is not uncommon. Nevertheless blindness is suffi- 
ciently uncommon to prevent the needs of the sufferers being duly 
appreciated by the world at large and to account for many ill- 
judged but well-meant efforts on their behalf. One must, in other 
words, be blind one’s self to clearly perceive what the infirmity 
demands. But ignorant though the general public may be in this 
respect, its sympathy has always been forthcoming. All that is 
now urged is that such sympathy should take a shape calcu- 
lated to advance the interests of the sufferers as a whole. To this 
end, if it is to have any practical and abiding result, the Royal 
Commission now sitting to inquire into the condition of the blind 
ought largely to contribute. 

Whether blindness be the lot of a personal friend, or of a beggar 
with his stick making his way through a metropolitan thoroughfare, 
few things are more remarkable than the heart pang of pity, and the 
desire to render assistance which is instantly aroused. The instinct 
is common to us all, and it is curious that as a practical and humane 
people, the English have, until within the last twelve or fifteen years, 
allowed many nations to outstrip them in the social and rational 
treatment of the question. Until about 1869—70, the education and 
welfare of the blind had been so little and so ill considered, that a 
very small percentage of the sufferers were able in any way even to 
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help to maintain themselves, and an infinitely smaller percentage to 
maintain themselves entirely. This state of things was mainly due 
to an imperfect system of education—intellectual, technical, and 
physical. In these respects a great advance has been made since the 
period above mentioned, with a quite corresponding good result. 
Much, however, remains to be done. Whether the movement towards 
perfecting the work so well begun will be rapid or slow depends 
greatly on the conclusions at which the Royal Commission shall 
arrive. Hitherto the progress made has been entirely independent 
of Governmental or official aid, but it may now be hoped that we are 
in a fair way to secure the assistance of the State. If this assistance 
be wise and liberal, in the course of a few more years a total reform 
should have taken place, and our country will then compare favour- 
ably, if not advantageously, with all others. 

Under the circumstances the appearance of the volume from the 
pen of Dr. T. R. Armitage, entitled The Education and Employment 
of the Blind: What it has been, is, and ought to be, is peculiarly 
appropriate. In this work the author has given an exhaus- 
tive history of the whole subject, his devotion to, and consummate 
knowledge of which makes him at once the most competent and 
trustworthy of authorities. In the preface to the second edition of 
the book he says: “In the Report of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association for 1870, the sales of books and school apparatus for the 
year amounted to £2 11s. 6d.; in those of the three last years they 
have averaged £637. These figures give a good idea of the improve- 
ment in the education of the blind generally.” Such an encouraging 
statement ought to have a widespread interest for all, and give a 
prominent place in political economy to the education of the blind. 
For it must be remembered that education means independence, the 
one thing above all others calculated to ameliorate their condition. 
Now let it be fairly stated that the progress in this direction which 
the above figures indicate is largely attributable to the exertions, 
munificence, and benevolent kindness of Dr. Armitage ; and it is but 
just therefore in glancing at his book that a little should be said of 
the man himself, and so establish his right to be heard. 

Dr. Armitage began life as a medical man, taking his degree of 
M.D. at the University of London. As a consulting physician he 
was in successful practice for some time, during the last few years of 
which he was threatened with blindness, owing to a disease of the 
optic nerve, similar to my own. He knew this would, sooner or 
later, incapacitate him from pursuing his profession, and fortunately 
not being dependent on it, he determined to retire, and so retard as 
far as possible the growing evil. This, as it would be to any man, 
was a great trial. Still he found satisfaction in the fact that his 
timely precautions had the effect of saving a considerable amount of 
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serviceable sight, though insufficient to enable him to read the largest 
type. There was also to be the consolation that his afHliction opened 
up to him a field of greater usefulness to his fellow-creatures than 
might perhaps have been the case had circumstances allowed him to 
continue in practice. Toa man of his nature such consolation was 
ample. There is no lack of good doctors in the world, but a practical 
and capable philanthropist in the position of Dr. Armitage is rare. 
Not having to contend with poverty like so many when they are over- 
taken by a similar misfortune to his, he was able to throw himself into 
the good work before him heart and soul, and with a well-filled purse. 
W hat threatened to be a dire calamity, he now, in a truly Caristian 
spirit, regards as a blessing. The fellow-feeling which is inspired 
by blindness became strongly developed in him. A circumstance 
occurred in 1865 which still further stimulated and strengthened it, 
and finally determined him in devoting his future life to the cause of 
the sightless. Amongst the patients at the Marylebone Dispensary, 
at which Dr. Armitage was physician in 1852, was a blind man of 
superior intelligence who greatly interested him, and of whom he 
appears never afterwards to have lost touch. Some twelve or thir- 
teen years later, this man induced the Indigent Blind Visiting 
Society to let him act as one of their missionaries in visiting the 
blind poor at their own homes. He was the first of his class who 
ever entered on the task, and great opposition to the appointment of 
a blind man for such duties was displayed in the Committee. The 
experiment, however, succeeded perfectly, and he proved himself the 
most useful and efficient servant they had employed. This fact 
started the idea in the good doctor’s mind that the fittest legislators 
for, and guardians of the welfare of the blind were to be found 
among themselves. If this was so, he said, his own future career 
was clear before him, and right well has the result shown the correct- 
ness of his judgment. 

The wider intimacy with the blind which was the result of this deci- 
sion of the doctor, showed him that the obstacles to their receiving a 
sound education lay in the imperfect methods of teaching. There was 
no co-operation between the numerous schools. For instance, the sys- 
tem of embossed literature invented by Braille was entirely unused and 
almost unheard of in England. It was very much a matter of acci- 
dent what system was employed. ‘In many schools,” says a writer 
on the subject, “ the Roman letter was exclusively used, which resulted 
in great loss of time, and in many of the pupils either not learning to 
read at all, or most imperfectly. Other schools used shorthand 
methods, that of Mr. Lucas being stenographic, and that of Mr. Frere 
being phonetic ; both had the great disadvantage of producing bad 
spelling. Other schools, again, used Moon’s system, which, though 
well adapted to the hard-handed, is unnecessarily bulky for children.’ 
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Moreover, all had the drawback that they could not be written, and 
pupils were handicapped in every direction. A large expenditure 
was inevitable for the production of a literature which at the best 
was limited, as the same books were printed in three or four different 
systems. After years of patient study, children educated to read the 
Bible, say in the North, printed in one type, would, if they came 
South, have it given to them in another which they could not under- 
stand. Thus, to render reading general, uniformity of type was 
indispensable. So far, the blind had been compelled to rely on the 
seeing for their literature. This Dr. Armitage felt was a fundamental 
error, for type which may look easy to decipher to the eye is often 
next to unintelligible to the finger. Here, therefore, the only safe 
leaders of the blind were the blind; consequently he formed an 
association of blind gentlemen willing to investigate the question as 
to which was the best type for a universal literature, and in this way 
was established, in 1868, The British and Foreign Blind Association 
for Promoting the Education and Employment of the Blind. After 
the most conscientious and practical examination of everything 
which and everybody who could throw light on the subject, the 
council of this association decided that the Braille, a dotted system, 
was the only one which completely met the necessities of the case, 
and this system, roundly speaking, may be said to be now univer- 
sally used, or gradually coming into universal use, throughout the 
United Kingdom, the Continent, and America. Two advantages 
turned the balance in its favour, namely, that it could be written, 
which cannot be said of any other, and that it was especially available 
for musical notation. It soon also became patent to the blind inves- 
tigators, that in music above all other occupations lay the best chance 
for the blind of competing on anything like equal terms with the 
seeing. Force was given to this conclusion by the experience of the 
French. Whilst of the pupils educated in England, as far as could 
then be known, only about one-half per cent. managed to keep them- 
selves by the profession of music, nearly thirty per cent. of those 
educated in Paris could do so. This was the raison d’étre of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind at 
Norwood. That such an institution was wanted is evident when we 
observe from its latest statistics that eighty per cent. of its early 
pupils are now able to earn their own living or almost entirely so, 
chiefly as musicians, tuners, and teachers. 

The foundation of this college was, like so many other good 
works, largely due to Dr. Armitage’s energy and munificence. 
Fate smiled on the circumstances which led to it. Dr. Armitage 
about this time made the acquaintance in London of a certain 
blind Mr. Campbell, in whom he saw most of the qualifications 
necessary for the directorship of such a school. After a large 
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experience as head of the Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
Boston, Mr. Campbell came to Europe and studied for two years 
in the first conservatoires of Germany. Instead of going back to 
America, however, he agreed to stay in England and manage the 
new undertaking, provided the requisite funds could be found. Dr. 
Armitage as usual supplied them. But he would not make a start 
until £3,000 had been raised, and after giving a greater part of 
this himself, he collected the rest among his friends. Thus, then, 
has the initiative of a movement now making promising progress 
been taken. The Academy for Music and The British and Foreign 
Blind Association for Promoting the Education and Employment of 
the Blind, are the agencies by which Dr. Armitage has brought his 
wisdom and judgment practically to bear. His book, not one-tenth 
part of which can be touched upon here, is a perfect compendium of the 
subject. Its scope covers every conceivable point concerning the 
welfare and condition of the blind in all parts of the world. Besides 
indicating the best methods of self-support, the beginning of which 
of course is a sound education, it enforces the necessity of physical 
training, a matter far too much neglected in most blind schools in 
England, owing to the supposition that it was beyond the reach of 
ig sightless child. I can testify to the difficulties which even a 
blind man in middle life has of getting enough open-air exercise. 
These difficulties are enhanced a thousandfold in the case of children 
whose propensity is towards that perpetual running and jumping, 
which is indispensable for the complete development of their frames. 
Yet unless blind children are judiciously encouraged they are natur- 
ally afraid to put one foot before the other. But with proper training 
they are inspired by a daring scarcely one whit less than that pos- 
sessed by their seeing brothers and sisters. At Norwood they are to 
be found playing in a perfectly incredible manner. Gymnastics, 
swimming, rowing, skating, are all taught in their due turn with 
most beneficent results. 

A shining example of what the blind who have courage and 
determination can do, could be witnessed in the late lamented 
Henry Fawcett. He refused to allow his infirmity to interfere 
materially with his career and habits, though of course it modi- 
fied and altered their channels. It is well known that he was an 
admirable horseman and fisherman, and if he was undeterred by 
the drawbacks of his condition when they were suddenly thrust upon 
him in early manhood, surely children who have never known the 
blessing of sight can be brought up to regard blindness as nothing 
which need prevent their taking their place comparatively on a par 
with the rest of the citizens of the world. Henry Fawcett is not 
alone. Other blind men have, to all intents and purposes, lived their 
lives as thoroughly as thousands with their eyes have done. We 
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have heard of sightless travellers and writers innumerable. There 
were Milton, Prescott the historian, Huber the naturalist, and Braille 
himself, to quote only a few that occur to me. Dr. Armitage, again, 
has travelled far and wide, frequently visiting most of the European 
centres, where he could acquire information and, so to speak, see for 
himself how the blind are educated and cared for. Two years ago he 
made a prolonged journey through the States of America with the 
same object, though he did not fail to enjoy the pleasures of travel 
for its own oske, Only in very rare instances in the future need 
there be any occasion for allowing a sightless person to become a 
burden on his family or the charity of the benevolent—“ the night 
cometh when no man can work ;” then, of course, the blind, if they 
have not acquired resources of their own, must be provided for. At 
the same time, it cannot be gainsaid that they do require immense 
assistance throughout their lives. It ison account of this assistance not 
having been hitherto always rendered upon a wise and logical system 
that so many mistaken ideas have prevailed as to what are the real 
capabilities of the blind. 

Where music does not offer a career, from the fact that there is 
no natural talent for it, there are not wanting plenty of proofs that 
the sightless can earn their living by certain handicrafts. Instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, &c., must be supplemented by 
oral and object lessons on the Kindergarten principle. Dr. Armitage 
shows what is done in this direction in Saxony, France, America, 
and Japan, and to what it leads in the shape of qualifying for 
numerous trades, such as brush, broom, mat and mattress-making, 
basket-work, netting and knitting, chair-caning, rope- -making, sack- 
making, wood-chopping, ship fender-making, carving, turning, and 
carpentering to a certain extent. I¢it not desirable, then, that these 
occupations should be as soundly taught and put as readily at the 
disposal of the blind in England as elsewhere? As producers it 
must be admitted they cannot, except rarely, quite compete with the 
seeing. Their work must be turned out more slowly. Even here a 
natural aptitude carefully trained will make a difference. If a man 
suddenly or gradually loses his sight after he has become master of 
a trade or handicraft, he will want encouragement and help to con- 
tinue that trade, but, as Dr. Armitage declares, he had far better 
stick to it than attempt to learn encilies: With the exception, 
perhaps, of painting, draughtsmanship, and kindred pursuits, the 
worst that need befall the worker is, as I have hinted, that he will 
not get through his work with the same rapidity or ease, or without 
& commensurate amount of assistance. But, as the director of any 
large concern or business, the deprivation of sight need not materially 
obstruct the continuance of his labours. It will take him time to 
accustom himself to do without his eyes. Indeed, a considerable 
apprenticeship must be served in merely becoming reconciled to the 
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loss. In the case of the young another and very serious shortcoming 
in the English system of educating the blind is, that the pupils on 
quitting school are left too much to their own resources, the result 
being that there is often but one step from the schoolroom to the 
workhouse, where what little has been learnt is thrown to the winds, 
with the alternative of street mendicancy with or without a fiddle. In 
Germany there exists a fund for the purpose of subsidising them 
whilst they are starting, and even after they have started themselves 
in a career. They must be helped to continue helping themselves ; 
and in Saxony the State sees that this is done. The directors of the 
schools never lose sight of the pupils when they leave, but guide and 
advise them, virtually, to the end of their lives. Until Dr. Armi- 
tage’s book has been read, no one—not even the blind—can pretend 
to understand the subject in detail, and what is still wanted. Few 
could rise from its perusal without perceiving how the fingers of the 
intelligent and skilful blind can be trained to afford very fair com- 
pensation for sight, and how, so to speak, they may be made to light 
up a darkened world. The power of fingers to convey intelligence to 
the brain is only one degree less, it would seem, than that of the 
eyes, but the power must be developed in the right manner. 

If I seem to be making too light of the pains and penalties of 
blindness, it must not be inferred that I do not recognise their 
gravity or what they involve. No one can know this so well as the 
sufferer. A cheerful temperament is perhaps responsible for the 
tone of my remarks. But then, are not the blind proverbially 
cheerful, and is not this a beneficent, useful, and compensating 
quality in them? As a rule, we carry our cross gaily, and it is a 
constant source of wonder to many that we can keep up our spirits 
in face of the calamity. Contrasted with the deaf our bearing is 
remarkable: they are prone to look gloomy and morose, while we are, 
I think, usually the reverse. The secret is that it is far more de- 
pressing and miserable to live in silence than in darkness. As proof 
of this, watch a deaf person sitting apart with saddened expression 
and suspicious glance quick travelling in all directions. The whole 
aspect and demeanour of the man changes on the instant some 
one speaks to him in his own tongue, on the fingers, that is to 
say. The silence in which he lives is dispelled; he has found an 
equivalent for his ears. Give, then, the blind man in his fingers an 
equivalent for his eyes and the darkness in which he lives is dis- 
pelled. His mood, if happy, simply becomes happier in that he has 
an occupation, the source of all happiness. The situation is not 
changed if the occupation be directing or listening instead of 
technical. No; I must repeat this is a misunderstanding of the powers 
of the blind which has hitherto retarded their fullest development. 
They have been too much relegated to the ranks of the incompetent, 
too much set aside as a class by themselves, instead of being accepted 
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as intelligent, useful, working members of the community. In this 
country, at any rate, it has been too much assumed that, as a body, 
they were incapable of being educated thoroughly. This is the 
assumption that has to be dissipated, and is being dissipated rapidly. 
Let but the proper means of education be understood and adopted, 
and the blind are as quick to learn as the rest of mankind, often 
quicker. Sufficient has been said to indicate that until lately these 
means were better comprehended elsewhere than in England. The 
advance in the right direction will be greatly accelerated if those 
who compose the Royal Commission will fully master the require- 
ments of the class for whose benefit they have been called together. 
But if they do not give themselves the trouble to go deeply and 
earnestly into the work, that is, really to educate themselves as 
though their own future task was to educate the blind, if they 
do not weigh carefully the evidence which shall be put before them, 
very little or no good will be done, beyond collecting a vast amount 
of Blue Book-like statistics, perhaps not always trustworthy. Let 
them take as their cade mecum Dr. Armitage’s book, let them lay 
its contents to heart and believe that its author (who is one of 
their number) is master of his subject; let them study it page by 
page, and they will have the requisite facts at their fingers’ end, and 
as fingers are chiefly what they have to consider, the expression may 
stand. It must be reiterated, and in the most impressive manner, 
that there is one essential and all-important reform required in our 
dealings with the blind. Dr. Armitage has already strongly advo- 
ated it, and its need cannot be too urgently insisted upon. It is 
that the care and supervision of the youthful blind should not 
terminate with their school education. We should rather imitate 
closely the German practice as already indicated, which in effect 
obtains the largest results from the soundest system of teaching. 
Now that the latter is established here we should follow it out to the 
end. A kindly and continuous surveillance should be maintained 
over all old pupils after they leave school. Too commonly with us 
they are forgotten. It is out of sight, out of mind. No pains are 
taken to watch over their welfare and progress, no timely efforts 
made to advise, encourage, or assist. When leaving the Institution 
with their still imperfect knowledge and skill in trades or methods 
of earning a livelihood they have to shift for themselves, and must 
necessarily encounter the greatest difficulty in finding work. Pau- 
perism, as I have said, is too often the inevitable consequence of this 
neglect. This is a point which the Commission should carefully con- 
sider. Several of its members are sightless and will readily appre- 
ciate the urgent necessity of the suggested reform. Their opinion 
should be allowed pre-eminence, if only upon the principle already 
enunciated, that in the business they have in hand the blind are the 
fittest leaders of the blind. W. W. Fenn. 
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In that excellent volume entitled Society in London, by a Foreign 
Resident, the author, says that London alone of modern capitals 
possesses a regular system of society, and a social citadel around 
which rally those who are interested or wish to affect an interest 
in supporting it. ‘Society,’ he adds “is conscious of an identity 
of interest which compacts, with the force of cement, its members 
into a single corporation.” This corporation of London society 
is elsewhere defined by the same writer as “the social area of 
which the Prince of Wales is personally cognisant, within the 
limits of which he visits, and every member of which is to some 
extent in touch with the ideas and wishes of His Royal Highness. 
But for this central authority society in London would be in imminent 
danger of falling into the same chaos and collapse as the universe 
itself, were one of the great laws of nature to be suspended for five 
minutes.” Society in Paris is precisely in this state of chaos 
and collapse; there is no leader, censor, or central authority ; the 
social citadel has long ago been stormed and razed to the ground, and 
on its ruins strange coteries and conglomerations have established 
themselves with manners and usages unknown to preceding genera- 
tions. There is no longer any real Parisian society. There are still 
some rare houses where the exotic element is carefully excluded, and 
where the fifteen or twenty faithful guests know each other sufficiently 
to be able to talk together freely without treading on each other’s 
corns. But these houses, the last refuges of the traditions of old- 
fashioned bonne compagnie, are neither numerous nor amusing. There 
is the society of the duchesses who are the victims of the ennui and 
emptiness of existence, détraquées, désequilibrées, often women of 
foreign origin whose transplantation into Parisian soil has resulted 
in morbid growths and a taste for strange distractions. Such are 
those noble dames whose cerebral corruption prompts them to furtive 
visits to the low cafés of La Villette. Such are six other noble dames, 
who used to amuse themselves last summer by chasing a pig with a 
soaped tail around the empty basin of a fountain. M. Octave Feuillet 
in his last novel has made a discreet reference to the corruption of 
some of the young ladies of the aristocracy whose conversation, he 
tells us, “would make a monkey blush.” There is a Bonapartist 
society ; an official society, where the women dress too loudly, talk 
too loudly, and applaud too loudly ; a société tapageuse, which is the 
reverse of discreet, amiable, or distinguished ; several exotic societies, 
which enjoy the patronage of a few French counts and marquises, 
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whom circumstances have reduced to the profession of pigue-assiettes ; 
there is a major and minor Jewry, and, finally, there is an immense 
Tout-Paris, which is gradually absorbing all the other sections of the 
modern equivalent of society in Paris. 

Let us pass rapidly in review these various sections. First of all 
we will take the old Catholic aristocracy, the society of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, whose history, ever since it acquired the name, has 
been one of continuous decadence. When the noble émigrés returned 
to Paris during the first Empire, and received their local appellation 
in order to distinguish them from the upstart social spheres of the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré and the Chaussée d’ Antin, they lived gaily and 
happily enough, indulging in sterile epigrams at the expense of the 
new régime, and making much ineffectual noise of opposition. Their 
diminished pride, however, soon allowed them to repair their finances 
by means of opulent mésa//iances and lucrative offices. Their existence, 
until the end of Charles X.’s reign, was simple and amiable: they 
spent four months of the year in the country and eight months at 
Paris; during the Carnival they danced; in Lent they went to 
church, and after Easter they celebrated their marriages. Travelling, 
the sea-side, Pau, Cannes, and Vichy were unheard-of things in those 
days. The Revolution of 1830 split the Faubourg into two sects, 
the Orleanists and the Legitimists; and when, after a period of 
sulking, the Faubourg re-opened its salons, their prestige was not what 
it had been. Furthermore, during Louis Philippe’s reign, having no 
longer the Dauphine and the dowagers to guide them, the young 
women of the noble Faubourg became less correct in their manners. 
A reaction set in against the old comme i/ faut ; English habits, clubs, 
horse-racing, and other sports became fashionable, and out of these 
new tastes sprang the /ionne, who affected to disdain the graces of her 
ancestors, and sought to astonish by masculine audacity rather than 
to charm by refined coquetry. Yet another diminution of the pres- 
tige of the noble Faubourg was the social power which foreigners 
began to acquire in Paris. In 1848, for instance, the four great 
Parisian salons, beside that of Madame Récamier, were presided over 
by three Russians and an Italian, namely, the Princess de Liéven, 
Madame Swetchine, Madame de Circourt, and the Princess Belgiojoso. 
When the second Empire attempted to restore luxury, and create a 
court on the model of the old court of Versailles, it was found, as 
Daniel Stern has observed, that the grand monde had become extinct 
simply for want of grand seigneurs and grand ladies, and so the 
court of Napoleon III., although it tempted into its precincts many 
recruits from the degenerate Faubourg, became merely a cosmopo- 
litan demi-monde, whose language was slang, and whose grand ladies 
received the name of cocodettes. Thanks to these successive breaches 
made in its walls, the Faubourg Saint-Germain is nowadays the name 
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of a ruin and a souvenir. The ancestral homes of the Broglies, the 
La Rochefoucaulds, and the Chabrillans have been demolished by the 
strategic pick of Haussmann; the aristocracy no longer remains 
faithful even to its old quarter, nor has it any longer any particular 
character or accent of its own. It has no superiority but its titles 
which the rich bourgeoisie does not share; with the exception of 
a few families, its habits have totally changed, and its exclusiveness 
has yielded to the assaults of commercial ambition and Israelitish 
vanity. 

At the head of the society of the Faubourg Saint-Germain must 
be placed the Duke and Duchess de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia. The 
Duke, who represented France at Albert Gate in 1874, is now an 
active deputy, and president of the Jockey Club. The present 
Duchess, xée Princess Marie de Ligne, is, by her own birth, and by 
the birth and wealth of her husband, the greatest lady in France, 
after the Comtesse de Paris, according to the idea of the Monarchists. 
Admission to her salon amounts to a patent of supreme elegance ; 
her friends are very aristocratic, and her existence grand and dignified 
in all its details. The lady whose social brilliancy comes next to 
that of the Duchess de la Bisaccia is the Princess de Sagan, daughter 
of the banker Seilliére, and therefore by birth a dourgeotse. The 
Princess de Sagan was one of the celebrities of the court of Compiégne 
and the Tuileries. History records that she was the first to dye her 
hair yellow, and to dress herself entirely in red at Deauville. Her 
sprightly wit attracted in former years the attention of the Prince of 
Wales, and made slanderous tongues chatter ; but Madame de Sagan 
is accustomed to be talked about, thanks to two vain attempts which 
she has made to live with her husband. The Princess de Sagan, who 
has retained the friendship of the Prince of Wales, limits her hospi- 
tality under the Republic to one grand ball in May, which costs hr 
100,000 francs, and at which the vast majority of the guests are 
unknown to their hostess. During the rest of the year Madame de 
Sagan bores herself, in company with the Marquise de Gallifet, née 
Lafitte, also an ex-cocodette of the Empire, goes regularly to the 
Comédie Francaise and the Opera, sets the fashion in bonnets and 
dresses, and spends the summer at Deauville at her Villa Persane. 
Mesdames de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia and de Sagan both entertain 
travelling royalty. The existence of the Prince de Sagan is entirely 
independent of that of his wife. He lives at the Cercle de la Rue 
Royale, of which he is president; he is the leading member of 
the masculine part of Tout-Paris, and the /angeur of all kinds of 
social novelties, including Barons of Israel who desire to conquer 
society. The General Marquis de Gallifet also gyrates independently 
of his wife in the whirlpool of Parisian life; indeed, it may be re- 


marked, once for all, that amongst the titled celebrities of Paris 
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domestic harmony seems to be anexception. The author of Society in 
London remarks that in London also husbands and wives get a little 
mixed, and that the dominating idea of this state of fusion is not the 
cultivation of virtue, but the prevention of scandal. In Paris “ Fay 
ce que vouldras ”’ is the motto of society people, even more completely 
than it is in London, and no particular pains are taken to prevent 
scandal, it being thoroughly understood that in certain conditions 
infidelity is excusable in a wife, and that if it were not for the poly- 
gamous instincts of the husbands the actresses would be but poorly 
off for dresses, and the ladies of the corps de ballet for diamonds. So 
let it then be understood that in the various sections of Parisian 
society there is little pretence of virtue, and no anxiety about scandal, 
inasmuch as there is no recognised social censor, and inasmuch as 
inost varieties of irregular relations can be justified or excused by 
eminent example. As for the men of the aristocracy, their real or 
affected opinions exclude most of them from the careers of politics, 
diplomacy, the Conseil d’ Etat, or the Cour des Comptes, and their 
existence is passed uselessly in sport and gambling, if their tastes do 
not allow them to remain in the army. 

Another great lady of the aristocracy is the Comtesse de la Fer- 
ronays, whose house in the Cours la Reine is the last refuge of the 
manners and etiquette of the old régime. Madame de la Ferronays, 
née Guibert, is herself of most authentic rofure ; but her husband 
lived and died in the carpet service of the Comte de Chambord, and 
so she finds her pleasure in cultivating the usages of Versailles, and 
observing the traditions of the court of Louis XIV. with a fidelity 
that knows no obstacle. At her balls she has resuscitated antiquated 
dances, such as la Pavane, the Volte de Cour, and the Passepieds 
(Isis, much to the confusion of her guests. The story runs that one 
night, when the Duke de Madrid came to dine at her house, she ordered 
her servant to employ the old Louis XIV. formula of announcing 
dinner: ‘ Les viandes sont apprétées.” The maitre d’hétel, confused 
by the solemnity of the occasion, lost his head at the fatal moment, 
and proclaimed in stentorian voice: “ Madame la Comtesse, les 
viandes sont avancées,” which was far from appetising. Madame de 
la Ferronays is a prominent figure in Orleanist society, which is by 
far the most select and dignified of all the Parisian social groups. 
The head of this society is, of course, the Comte de Paris, who, how- 
ever, spends most of his time at his chateau at Eu. His brother, the 
Duke de Chartres, now receives regularly on Saturdays in his hotel in 
the Rue Jean Goujon, formerly occupied by Prince Demidoff. The 
other Orleanist princes, the Dukes de Nemours and de Penthiévre and 
the Prince de Joinville, live in retirement. The Duke d’Aumale has 
merely a pied d terre at Paris, but receives in royal state at Chantilly. 
The principal figures in Orleanist society are the La Rochefoucauld- 
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Bisaccias, the Aymery de la Rochefoucaulds, the Prince and Princess 
de Léon, the Duchess de Maillé, the Duchess de Luynes, the Duke 
de Fitz-James—the first member of the Berwick family since James IT. 
who has not been a soldier—the d’Haussonvilles, the de Broglies, the 
Tremoilles, the Béthunes, the d’Harcourts, Madame de Rainneville, 
the Marquis de Beauvoir and his beautiful wife, née Mina de Lowen- 
thal, the Duchess Decazes, née Brinda de Lowenthal, the Rothschilds, 
the Pillet-Wills, MM. Camille Doucet and Rousset of the Academy, 
M. Bocher, and a few deputies and senators. But this Orleanist 
society is not very numerous, although since the death of the Comte 
de Chambord it has acquired some adherents from the Legitimist 
side. As for the rest of the society of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
it leads much the same life as the people of leisure whose descent is 
less noble. For that matter, it is the new recruits who are often the 
most strenuous in keeping up the aristocratic traditions, as we have 
seen in the case of Madame de la Ferronays. Other instances are 
not wanting. One of the most inaccessible houses of the Faubourg is 
that of the Comtesse de Béhague, who was herself the daughter of 
artisans, while her husband was a roturier, who used to write on his 
cards the strange title, “ Filéveur de bestiaux.” By force of will and 
wealth Madame de Béhague has become a countess; by dint of 
excessive luxury and insensibility to slights she has conquered her 
place in society ; and now that she has strengthened it by marrying 
her daughter successively to the Comte de Geoffroy and the Marquis 
d’ Aramon, she can have the most exclusive and choice company she 
desires. The Vicomtesse de Tredern, like Madame de Béhague, has 
had to struggle for her position. She was a Mademoiselle Say, daughter 
of the sugar-refiner. Her first husband was the Duke de Brissac, who 
was killed in the Franco-German war. While she was Duchess de 
Brissac the noble Faubourg would have nothing to do with her; 
when she married the Vicomte de Tredern, who had more clegance 
than fortune, the Faubourg changed its mind, and Madame de 
Tredern’s sumptuous salons in the Place Vendéme became the most 
select and magnificent in Paris. The Tredern household broke up 
violently after two years of apparent peace, but this incident in no 
way impaired the prestige of the self-willed and blonde Vicomtesse, 
whose elegance and wealth excuse all her actions. The Princess de 
la Tour d’Auvergne is another bouwrgeoise. She was the widow of the 
stockbroker Leroux ; her daughter, Laure Leroux, is now Duchess 
de Bauffremont ; her sister-in-law, Caroline Leroux, married succes- 
sively the Duke de Massa and the Baron Roger; and her sons are 
those two flowers of elegance and Parisianism, the Marquis Philippe 
de Massa and the Baron Eugéne Roger. But it would need pages to 
enumerate all the alliances of wealth and titles. Madame Tredern’s 
sister is the Princess Amédée de Broglie. The Duchess de Gramont 
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was Mademoiselle Marguerite de Rothschild, and the infant heir to 
that historic title of Gramont and Guiche is half Israelite. Even 
such small Jewry as the Ephrussis have succeeded in marrying one 
of their daughters to a needy but noble Count Persin, and Made- 
moiselle Louise Goldschmidt has recently become Comtesse de 
Sartiges. 

‘There is no phenomenon more noticeable in the society of London 
than the ascendancy of the Jews,” says the Foreign Resident. It is 
equally noticeable in the society of Paris, where the Jews are carry- 
ing all before them by their wealth and social perseverance. First 
and foremost are the Rothschild brothers, the Barons Alphonse, 
Edmond, and Gustave, who represent the gigantic and cosmopolitan 
Rothschild pocket in the Rue Laffitte, and buy the dearest pictures and 
objects of art to be found in the market. The Rothschilds form a noble 
dynasty by themselves, rank with the old noblesse, and frequent the 
most aristocratic houses in the town. Their social position is beyond 
dispute and above criticism. Besides the three brothers of the Rue 
Laffitte, who have their private mansions in the vicinity of the 
Champs-Elysées, Paris is honoured with the presence of the Baronesses 
Salomon, James Edward, and Nathaniel de Rothschild, of the Baroness 
Marguerite, who has abjured her religion and become a duchess, and 
of the Baron Adolphe, the last representative of the Naples house. 
The Baron Adolphe is the most Parisian of the whole Rothschild 
family ; his blond beard is conspicuous in all the meeting places of 
the Tout-Paris. The Baroness Adolphe, like her sister, the Baroness 
Willy, is a great musician and a most witty and elegant lady. This 
last-mentioned couple dispense grandiose hospitality in their fine 
house in the Pare Monceau, preside over a select cosmopolitan salon, 
and entertain the Prince of Wales when he comes to Paris. 

The next grade of Jews includes the Foulds and Sterns, whose 
settlement in Paris dates back to Louis Philippe’s time ; the Cahen 
d’Anvers family, whose fortunes helped those of Napoleon III. at a 
critical moment ; the Kenigewarters, the Bischoffsheims, the Gold- 
schmidts. Then follows a mass of Israelites hailing from Frankfort, 
Munich, Constantinople, Odessa, and the Levant, financiers, stock- 
operators, commission merchants, who have arrived for the most part 
since the Franco-German war, and whose names are Saly-Stern, Kann, 
Léon Fould, Hirsch, Camondo, Erlanger, Gunzbourg, Ephrussi. 
These new dynasties have established themselves in Paris in fine 
dwellings, and within the past six or seven years they have under- 
taken to win social prestige, and above all to conquer the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. Their tactics have been comparatively simple. The 
first step was for the men to get elected members of a “swell” club, 
the Cercle des Champs-Elysées for instance. This was not difficult ; 
the aristocratic gamblers who frequent the clubs are always glad to 
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get some new and rich ponte upon whom to prey. Club life enabled 
the Israelite, whether he was Count or Baron or not, to form a circle 
of titled acquaintances, and amongst these acquaintances it was pos- 





sible to find some needy aristocrat, a prince even, who would under- 
take to patronize the parvenu for a handsome and welcome pecuniary 
consideration. The degenerate Faubourg counts several persons of 
both sexes who are ready to make capital out of their name and 
influence, and to draw up invitation lists and endorse social missives 
for those who are obliging enough to calm the impatience of milliners 
and tailors in a discreet manner. Then again, thanks to their wealth, 
the new Jewry acquired race-horses, shooting grounds, and the right 
of hunting the stag and the wild boar in the forests of the State, and 
with such bait they tempted the Christians further into the trap, at 
the same time filling the newspapers with reports of their cynegetic 
exploits recorded at the rate of so muchaline. Meantime, the women 
proceeded by other stratagems. The daughters of the house were sent 
to the classes of fashionable professors and ordered to cultivate the 
acquaintance of their class-mates. The mothers, on their side, endea- 
voured to push their way into society by participating liberally in 
the innumerable charitable works which are under the patronages of 
the duchesses and countesses of the noble Faubourg. The duchesses, 
after consulting a worldly priest, saw no reason to refuse the Jewess’s 
gold, but still the doors of the salons of the Faubourg remained 
closed to the new Jewry. Then, through the loophole of art, one of 
these energetic Israelites penetrated the salon of an ex-imperial 
highness ; he made room for his uncles and aunts and cousins, who 
gradually introduced their friends and their friends’ friends, until at 
last the Wednesday receptions of the amiable hostess in question 
have come to be in a large degree receptions of the descendants of 
the tribes. Strengthened by this victory and having gained fresh 
help as they progressed, thanks to their obliging ways and their 
lavish hospitality, the Israelites returned to the attack of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, and this time their efforts were not unsuc- 
cessful, and their hopes run high for the future of their campaign. 
Why should not Israel place on the brows of its daughters all the old 
ducal crowns that it pleases and as it pleases? The disappearance 
of privileges, the hazards of fortune, the fusion of interests, the 
frequency of mésalliances have destroyed caste in France. Why seek 
vainly to keep up a spirit of caste ? 

In general terms the above is an exact account of the conquest of 
Parisian society by the new Jewry. The existence of the Rothschilds 
and of the Cahens d’Anvers, for instance, is reasonable enough, and 
there is nothing to be said against the Jews as Jews, inasmuch as 
nothing is more respectable than the position which their activity 
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and intelligence enable them to acquire. On the other hand nothing 
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can be more absurd than to see a vulgar Jewish millionaire, with a 
pronounced German accent, aping the manners of a grand seigneur 
and aristocrat, who is the product of many generations of culture and 
of traditions and prejudices based precisely on those institutions of 
feudalism and chivalry which are essentially hostile to the traditions 
and institutions of Israel. Can we imagine anything more grotesque 
than a parvenu dressing his valets and grooms in a livery copied 
from that of the old court of Versailles, and organizing in the forests 
of Fontainebleau and Saint-Germain, still peopled with the shades 
of Henri IV. and Louis XIV., stag hunts and boar hunts with all 
the pomp and circumstance of the royal hunts illustrated by the 
brush of Oudry, and by the historical tapestries of the Gobelins ? 
Sut it is vain to protest against such trifles as bad taste and want of 
tact. The Israelites are rapidly winning their way to the front rank 
in Parisian society, and the only thing to do is to submit to the 
invasion with good grace. It is too late to resist. Only a few 
months ago, when the subscription Saturdays were started at the 
Opéra Comique, the Prince de Sagan and the Vicomte de Turenne 
were charged with recruiting subscribers for the boxes. ‘“ Pas de 
Juifs, sauf les Rothschilds!’ Such was the word of command. But 
it was all in vain. Those subtle Israelites made private arrangements 
with the nominal tenants of certain boxes, and so they figure in the 
best seats quand méme. 

Bonapartist society is as divided as the party itself. Prince 
Napoleon, whose entourage is vague and changeful, may be regarded 
as a leader only to a limited extent. Prince Victor also holds recep- 
tions, since his friends have charitably made him a modest purse 
which enables him to have a bachelor’s establishment of his own. 
The salon of the Princess Mathilde is not political, although at the 
Sunday receptions you see a few militant Bonapartists there, and 
sometimes Prince Napoleon himself. But above all things the 
Princess Mathilde detests politics. Her house in the Rue de Berri 
is full of exquisite pictures by the old masters, and also by a chosen 
few of the modern schools ; the arrangement of the saloons is a model 
of comfort and refined elegance ; and the company you meet there, 
especially at the Sunday receptions, is composed of all who are dis- 
tinguished in diplomacy, art, and letters. The Princess’s Wednesday 
receptions are more intimate, and of late Israel has grown rather 
prominent at them. 

Republican society may be seen at the receptions of the ministers, 
the senators, the deputies, and in the salons of the politiqueuses like 
Madame Edmond Adam. The President of the Republic has no 
social existence. The annual balls given at the Elysées at the begin- 
ning of the year consist merely in a promenade through the saloons 
of the palace, concluding with a struggle for a sandwich at the buffet, 
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which entertainment seems to give a certain satisfaction to the clerks 
in the Government offices and their wives, who form the majority of 
the guests. During the rest of the year, M. Grévy’s hospitality is 
limited to an occasional breakfast or dinner party given in the private 
dining-room of the palace, where for the past three years I have 
remarked the same dirty black thumb-marks on the door getting 
deeper and deeper in tone. But President Grévy evidently takes no 
pleasure in entertaining, and his wife has no social aptitude whatever. 
Want of elegance has long been a standing grievance against the 
Republic. ‘La République manque de femmes!” cried Gambetta, 
eight years ago, in a moment of inspiration, after which he proceeded 
to back up with his influential presence the salons of Madame Adam, 
of the Marquise Arconati- Visconti, and of the Comtesse de Beaumont. 
In spite of this beginning, the Republic is still wanting in women, 
and the recent visit of the Prince Charles of Portugal, Duke de 
Bragance, to Paris, shows how utterly the Republic fails to compre- 
hend social duties. M. Grévy neither invited the Prince to dinner, 
nor to shoot, nor to the Opera, although, as President of the Republic, 
he has a State box at the Opera, State preserves in the forest of Marly, 
to say nothing of a State palace and State money given to him for 
Jrais de représentation. The hospitality that the Duke de Bragance 
received was at the hands of the Duke d’Aumale, the Orleans princes, 
the Comtesse de la Ferronays, and a few other noble hostesses. The 
Republic kept in the background, made no attempt to assert its 
prestige, and left to others the honour of maintaining the tradition of 
French hospitality. Is not this always the case? Whenever a prince 
or an archduke comes to Paris he sees everybody except a Republican. 
Official hospitality has been struck out of the programme of the 
Republic, so far at least as foreign visitors are concerned. And at 
the Ministries and at the houses of the high officials what social mani- 
festations do we find? Mainly open receptions with an orchestra 
and a cotillon. Madame Floquet, Madame de Freycinet, and Madame 
Lockroy entertain in this manner with considerable success ; indeed, 
during the past few months the Republic may be said to have made 
a certain effort to be gay and elegant, and its most beautiful and 
intelligent feminine supporters have been brought into evidence. 
The leaders are Madame Floquet and her sisters, Mmes. Charras, 
Chauffour, Risler and Scheurer-Kestner, all nées Kestner, and suckled 
with the milk of democracy. The eldest, Madame Charras, talks like 
a book, so much so that people accuse her of reading up beforehand 
the subjects on which she intends to turn the conversation, as Madame 
Necker did of old. Madame Charras is the Egeria of the family, 
and the men generally accept her oracles without dispute. Madame 
Floquet, the wife of the President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
delights to dress in red. She is a tall and handsome brunette, who 
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talks too loud, laughs too loud, and always keeps on good terms with 
her niece, Madame Jules Ferry. It isimpossible to foresee the future. 
Madame Ferry, daughter of Madame Risler, with her blue eyes, 
regular features, blond hair and elegant figure, is esteemed a pretty 
woman. She is refined and cold in her manner, and supposed to be 
ambitious of greater social distinction than she has yet obtained. 
This Kestner dynasty always manages to keep some of its men in 
office. Madame Lockroy is a Belgian lady, who, before she married 
the “ premier élu” of Paris, became the mother of Jeanne and Georges 
Hugo, the grandchildren of the author of L’ Art d@étre Grand-pere. 
Madame de Freycinet, daughter of M. Bose, a rich ship-owner of 
Bordeaux, is the most distinguished and refined of all the official 
ladies. She dresses simply and elegantly, receives her guests with 
affability, worships the portraits of the ancestors of her husband, the 
Comte de Saulces de Freycinet, and never forgets to have the 
Freycinet arms printed on the official menus. Amongst other Repub- 
lican ladies en évidence may be mentioned Madame Liouville, wife of 
the Deputy of the Meuse ; Madame Thiessé, wife of the Deputy of 
the Seine Inférieure—a black-haired compatriot of Haydée, whose 
wonderful eyes seem to wander all round her head; Madame 
Andrieux, née Kochlin, who receives with considerable magnificence 
in the Avenue Friedland; Madame Ménard - Dorian, Madame 
Thompson, and Madame Flameng; and the two professional beauties 
whose names are always accompanied by a conventional epithet, “la 
belle” Madame Armengaud, and “la belle” Madame Gauthereau. 
The star of the former has recently risen, and she is still only the 
wife of a municipal councillor, but her salon is more frequented than 
that of any Minister’s wife, and the future seems bright to her beau- 
tiful eyes. Madame Gauthereau is that South American beauty 
whose portrait by Mr. John Sargent attracted so much attention and 
ridicule in the Salon two years ago; she has carried to unparalleled 
perfection the art of maquillage, enamelling, and of eccentricity in 
costume and coiffure. 

Of Madame Edmond Adam what can one say that has not been 
said already? Her salon has had several phases, of which the 
most brilliant was that which was illuminated by the star of Gambetta. 
The fair editor of La Nouvelle Revue has sought to attract attention 
by all kinds of means. She has hung Chinese lanterns outside her 
windows and attached reporters to her person; she has pursued fame 
in literature, politics, diplomacy, charity fétes and bals champétres ; 
she has kept a table d’héte for the friends of Gambetta; in her im- 
petuous and generous vanity she has entrusted herself with secret 
State missions to Italy, Austria, and Russia; she has opened her 
doors to all Europe, and knocked in vain at the door of the Czar; 
she has extended her protection indiscriminately to singers, poets, 
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actors, sous-préfets, and the financiers of the Union Générale; she 
has written books which it would have been better to leave unwritten, 
such as the hysterical pseudo-Hellenie Paienne ; she has filled Europe 
with the noise of her name and her exploits, and nevertheless she 
remains a charming, fascinating, and beautiful lady, whose first 
thought is to oblige her friends. But Madame Adam’s idea of friend- 
ship has been the cause of her social ruin; her desire has always 
been to have, not a score of friends, or fifty friends, but five thousand 
friends ; the consequence is that her salon has become a caravanserai 
and the rendezvous of the small fry of Tout-Paris ; its character has 
ceased to be political, and it is now one of the many nondescript 
places where you meet all sorts of people, hear music and comedy, 
and suffer from heat and overcrowding. This decadence is regret- 
able; one might have hoped that her early social education in the 
salon of the aristocratic Comtesse d’Agoult (Daniel Sterne) would 
have sufficed to save Madame Adam from the promiscuity of which 
she is at present the silvery-haired and smiling victim. 

We may now pass on to the coteries and the various literary and 
artistic salons which make some show of resisting the invasion of the 
Tout-Paris. Such are the academic salons of Madame de Chambrun, 
Madame <Aubernon, Madame Renan, Madame de Blocqueville, 
Madame Buloz. Madame Renan receives with considerable strictness 
at the Collége de France, of which her husband is the administrator, 
and her salon and that of Madame Aubernon are the most select and 
the most interesting of the kind, though both are rather too redolent 
of the palms of the Institute and the ink of the Rerue des Deuvr 
Mondes. Madame Aubernon, niece of Charles Laffitte, is an assiduous 
attendant at the lectures of MM. Caro, Guizot, and Deschanel ; 
she never misses a Tuesday at the Comédie Francaise; she has a 
miniature theatre in her house in the Avenue de Messine, where until 
a recent brouille M. Dumas reigned supreme. Madame Aubernon 
knows everything, but prefers to father her knowledge upon Thiers, 
Mignet, Renan, Rémusat, or some of her other illustrious living or 
dead friends, whose names are constantly returning as authorities 
in her conversation. Withal, a most amiable, intelligent, and kind 
lady. 

His Impertinence, the Duke de Broglie, has a political and academic 
salon in the Rue Solferino, presided over by the Princess Victor de 
Broglie, dauphine of the house, the grandson of Madame de Staél 
being a widower. The ambassador and conspirator of the early years 
of the Republic has been reduced to strenua inertia by the failure of 
his coup d’état under Marshal MacMahon, but, being a man of 
Italian suppleness and gaiety, he manages to console himself with 
society, gossip, a certain dry taste for letters, the administration of a 
large fortune, and the satisfaction of contemplating himself with 
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interest in the looking-glasses of Saint-Gobain. Passing from group 
to group with a peculiar swaying of the haunches, the Duke addresses 
his guests in a grating, shrill voice, and with a peculiar spluttering 
lisp repeats rapidly every question, “ Et que disait-elle, Madame de 
X.? Que disait-elle, Madame de X.?” <A most self-confident and 
venomous gentleman, M. de Broglie. 

The Comtesse de Beaumont-Castries, sister of the Duke de Castries, 
is perhaps the only woman of the old French noblesse who has not 
closed her doors against the new ideas of democracy. Separated from 
her husband for reasons which do not concern us, and at loggerheads 
with her mother-in-law—the daughter of the celebrated Dupuytren, 
generally called for convenience’ sake the Comtesse Beaumont-Lan- 
cette—the Comtesse Jeanne de Beaumont lives as she thinks fit in a 
beautiful brick house in the Avenue de l’Alma. She receives in her 
studio, for she is a sculptor of talent as well as a musician, and 
furthermore she receives whom she pleases. To the horror of her 
friends of the Faubourg she made Gambetta her very intimate friend. 
The key to her house is wit and intellect without regard to party, 
caste, or school, and among the habitués of her salon are MM. Carolus 
Duran, Alphonse Daudet, the painter Hébert, Salvayre the musician, 
and Liszt and Rubinstein when they are at Paris. The Baroness de 
Poilly, like Madame de Beaumont, has a tendency towards refined 
Bohemianism. She is an ex-cocodette of the court of Compiégne, 
but, like all the ladies of that court, she seems to be blessed with 
eternal youth. An indefatigable pleasure-secker, this opulent widow 
entertains her friends in summer at her oriental Villa Camélia, at 
Deauville ; in the autumn she receives at Follembray, where her son, 
the Comte de Brigode, keeps a pack of stag-hounds and manages a 
glass works ; in the winter she lives in a lovely house in the Champs- 
Elysées. Madame de Poilly is eclectic in her tastes, and the only 
people she will not receive are the financiers and the heavy-witted. 
fer great delight is music and private theatricals, and her lyric and 
dramatic fétes are famous for their novelty and splendour. In litera- 
ture Madame de Poilly swears by the venerable and chivalrous M. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, and by her young protégés, MM. Paul Bourget, 
Guy de Maupassant, and Francois Coppée. <A rival of the Baroness 
de Poilly in the love of music and letters is the Princess Brancovan, 
née Ralouka Musurus, whose husband, a Byzantine grand seigneur, 
was sometime Hospodar of Wallachia. At her Sunday breakfasts in 
the Avenue Hoche, the Princess Brancovan listens chiefly to the 
mellifluous philosophy of M. Caro. In the summer at their Villa 
Amphion, on the Lake of Geneva, the Brancovans live gaily with 
their neighbours, the Rothschilds, the Talleyrands, and the La 
Rochefoucaulds, and surround themselves with a little court of 
musicians and men of letters. The Comtesse Potocka, née Pignatelli, 
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is the type of Musset’s “‘ Andalouse aux yeux brunis.”” She has the 
finest furs, the finest pearls, and the finest equipages in Paris, and on 
Sundays she tries to revive the traditions of the Hétel Rambouillet 
in her Louis XIV. mansion in the Avenue Friedland. Her guests 
are MM. Caro, Octave Feuillet, De Maupassant, Ratisbonne, Coquelin, 
the painter Béraud, and other folks of small birth and great wit. 

I cannot of course describe all the mondaines and note their special 
tastes and characteristics ; a brief mention of some of the most eminent 
will suffice, and by the most eminent I mean those who are most cx 
eue and whose presence is most noticed whether in society or at the 
opera, the theatre, and other places of worldly meeting. A mondaiue 
enragée is the blonde Marquise d’Hervey de Saint-Denis, an Austrian 
lady née Louise de Ward, who married the distinguished Chinese 
scholar, member of the Institute, and professor at the Collége de 
France, whom the Marquise and her friends call ‘le mandarin.” 
The Marquise d’Hervey goes everywhere and lives with the smartest 
of the mondaines. The Marquis and the Marquise d’Aoust bring 
together in their harmonious home in the Rue du Général Foy 
aristocrats and artists; the Marquis composes opérettes and the 
Marquise puts her fine contralto voice at her husband’s service. The 
Princess Jourievsky-Dolgorouki, who almost became the legitimate 
Empress Alexander II. of Russia, after having for many years becn 
Empress de /a main gauche, has settled in the Rue Las Cases, where 





she has an eclectic salon and gives a weekly dinner, for which M. 
Arséne Houssaye issues the invitations. ‘ Bohéme impériale,”’ I am 
told by an Academician who has been there to see, “et pas drdle du 
tout.”” The Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau, the grand-daughter of | 





Madame Tallien, is one of the numerous ex-beauties of the Tuileries. | 
So too is the Comtesse de Pourtalés, a blonde, blue-eyed Lorrainer, 
who remains eternally young and brilliant and a leader of fashion, 
although she is a grandmother. Madame de Pourtalés, while she 
was the favourite at Compiégne, nevertheless remained faithful to 
her friends of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and she still keeps up a 
mixed acquaintance, partly Bonapartist, partly Monarchist. Her 
salon in the Rue Tronchet is a marvel of skilful mixture. The 
Duchess de Mouchy, daughter of Prince Lucien Murat and Miss 
Fraser, is yet another survivor of the Decameron of Compiégne. She 











now lives quietly in one of the villas that the Princess de Sagan has 
built for her friends in the Rue Saint-Dominique. The Duchess de 
Luynes, who was left a widow at the age of twenty-one, when her 
husband fell at the battle of Patay, receives only at Cannes and 
Dampierre, where she is always surrounded by a bevy of pretty girls; 
at Paris she spends her time mostly with the Comtesse Potocka and 
the Marquise d’Hervey de Saint-Denis. The Comtesse Robert de 
Mailly-Nesle is a capricious and independent lady who has always 
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refused to live with her husband, and to whom the Pope recently 
refused to grant a divorce at the same time that he refused the 
similar demand of the Comtesse Zamoiska. The Comtesse is never- 
theless a very considerable personage in high society, an exquisite 
singer, a lady of inexhaustible and varied curiosity, and a great 
friend of the Rothschilds. The Vicomtesse de Greffuhle, like her 
friend, Madame de Mailly-Nesle, is original and eccentric in her 
manner and dress. The Duchess d’Uzés has the reputation of being 
the greatest horsewoman in France ; at Bonnelles, near Rambouillet, 
she is the mistress of her own stag-hounds, and conducts her hunt 
according to the ceremonial laid down in the code of Saint-Hubert. 
The Duchess d’Uzés has carried her sporting tastes so far as to be 
the first femme du monde to drive a four-in-hand to La Croix de Berny. 
At Paris the Duchess lives in the gilded palace in the Champs-Elysées 
formerly occupied by Queen Christine. The title which the Duke de 
Crussol d’Uzés left his widow is the most ancient French ducal title, 
but the sporting duchess cares very little whether her friends have 
parchments or not. To finish this partial list of fashionable ladies of 
authentic aristocracy, let me mention the three cousins whose social star 
is now rapidly rising in the Faubourg, namely, the young Princess de 
la Tour d’Auvergne, the Princess de Léon, and the Comtesse Aymery 
de la Rochefoucauld, the latter an elegant beauty of the Marie Antoi- 
nette type, with golden hair of the famous shade of chereux de la reine. 

The Foreign Resident’s chapters on littérateurs, actors, actresses, 
and artists in London society, suggest a few words on the equivalent 
features of Parisian society. The Parisian littérateurs are, I imagine, 
much more society men than their London confréres. The presence 
of members of the French Academy, for instance, is much esteemed 
in many quarters, and as feminine influence plays a considerable réle 
in the Academy elections it is advisable for playwrights, novelists, 
and aspiring writers generally to cultivate influential relations in 
view of the future. But, putting aside all questions of interest, we 
may indulge in the frank pleasure of recognising that, however 
plutocratie modern Paris may be, literature and art are more 
highly honoured there than in any other European capital. The 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild esteems no privilege higher than 
that of printing on his cards “ Membre de l'Institut,” and the 
Due d’Aumale is proud to be considered not the least distinguished 
member of the French Academy. The Israelites in their recent 
conquering campaign have recognised the supremacy of art and 
letters, and while their wealth and vanity have enabled them to 
become protectors of the arts in a certain commercial way, the in- 
telligence of their wives warned them not to neglect the literary 
men. Hitherto, however, no Israelite hostess has attempted to form 
a literary salon, but there are probabilities that after a complete 
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course of initiatory lessons by men like M. Caro and M. Paul Bourget 
—their present philosophers and guides—some Madame Cahen, 
or a Madame Kann, will risk the grave step one of these days. 
It must also be admitted that, heavy and commonplace as are the 
men of the more recent Jewry, the wives are gencrally intelligent 
and free from antiquated prejudices. Their exotic origin often gives 
them a certain piquancy; many of them have retained a flavour of 
Orientalism in their postures and manner of living ; and so altogether, 
what with their originality and their adaptability to Parisian manners 
and even to Parisian morals, we may anticipate great success in the 
future for the ladies of the new Jewry. Thanks, then, to this respect 
of their profession, men of letters, provided they be men of talent, 
lead a comparatively worldly existence in Paris, receiving and being 
received, dining and being dined. M. Alexandre Dumas is in great 
request in all kinds of society; so too is M. Renan. In conversation 
M. Dumas cannot brook contradiction, and he is by no means always 
equal to the interruption of a witty woman. M. Renan is a great 
favourite in the present chaotic condition of French society because 
he never deigns to have any precise opinion on any subject, and so 
all opinions can count upon his support; with his hands crossed in 
quasi-monkish pose over his shapeless obesity, M. Renan smiles serenely 
and agrees with his left-hand neighbour without disagreeing with 
the diametrically opposite views expressed by his neighbour on his 
right. MM. Octave Feuillet, Emile Augier, Théodore de Banville, 
Duruy, Taine, Edmond de Goncourt, Halévy, may all be seen con- 
stantly at the weekly receptions of the Princess Mathilde. Sardou, 
on the rare occasions when he goes into society, does not shine as a 
causeur ; his encyclopedic information and his extreme volubility 
prompt him to deliver a lecture where M. Alexandre Dumas would 
let off his victim with a monologue. M. Ludovic Halévy is the great 
literary figure in the salons of the Rothschilds; he is a frequent 
guest at Chantilly, and altogether a gentleman who does not make 
himself cheap in society. M. Puilleron is less careful in choosing 
his friends, and rather too fond of the flowery panegyrics of news- 
paper reporters. Rich, rubicund, smiling, and happy, M. Pailleron 
lives magnificently on the Quai d’Orsay, and gives Monday dinners 
which are as celebrated as were the dinners of Dr. Véron and his 
cook Sophie. Thanks to his marriage with Mdlle. Buloz, M. Pailleron 
entered the sacred precincts of the influence of the Derue des Deus 
Mondes, which, in due course, led him to the Academy. In academic 
circles M. Pailleron has become a very important personage. He is, 
furthermore, the author of that most successful comedy, Le Monde ou 
Pon s’ennuie, and one of that group of happy and lucky littérateurs 
whose success is out of proportion with their merits. I mean the 
lavender-kid and opoponax group of which the leaders are the 
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Marquis de Massa, M. Gustave Droz, M. Jacques Normand, and M. 
Georges Ohnet. M. Alphonse Daudet, the charming novelist and 
delicate stylist, professes contempt of the ennui and emptiness of the 
grand monde, but he is nevertheless frequently seen in society, and 
his Thursday receptions in the Rue Bellechasse bring together many 
of the eminent artistic and literary men of Paris. Madame Daudet, 
like her husband, is a delicate literary artist, and at this house the 
débutantes who manifest a care for style always find encouragement 
and a welcome. M. Alphonse Daudet is certainly one of the most 
brilliant and fascinating talkers in Paris. M. Jules Barbey d’Aure- 
villy, the brilliant and Byronian author of Les Diaboliques—grey, 
venerable, and wrinkled before 2 p.m.; black-haired, fatal, and fasci- 
nating at nightfall, when he has donned his whaleboned coat and his 
laced cravat—likes best to go to houses where the men are few enough 
to allow him to be the cog. M. d’Aurevilly is the sole survivor of the 
dandies of 1830—an eloquent talker, full of extraordinary anecdotes 
and paradoxes, and withal a fine literary artist. M. Paul Bourget is, 
to a certain extent, a pupil of M. d’Aurevilly. Feminine, Byronian, 
an abstracter of quintessences, a pessimist of the family of those 
whose hopelessness does not prevent them from enjoying life, M. 
Bourget is smoothing his path towards the Academy by all the recog- 
nised means, including that of superior talent. At Madame Aubernon’s 
and at Madame de Poilly’s M. Bourget is an oracle; at the Princess 
Mathilde’s he is the confessor of the women whom M. Caro’s philo- 
sophy has unsettled; in certain of the salons of Israel the ladies 
deign to correct his proof-sheets, and beseech him in indolent atti- 
tudes to sacrifice an epithet which offends their exotic ears. M. 
Guillaume Guizot, of the Collége de France, affects the traditions of 
galanterie of the last century, and conceals his erudition under a smart 
and English-looking exterior. Professor Deschanel is also a notable 
favourite of society ladies; and his son, M. Paul Deschanel, is a 
polished writer and a distinguished drawing-room actor—in fact, ‘le 
Delaunay des salons.” The author of Poémes Barbares, M. Leconte 
de Lisle, upon whom the Academy has recently conferred immor- 
tality, frequents a few literary houses; and on Saturday evenings the 
poets of the Parnassian group and their wives go in pious pilgrimage 
to burn myrrh and incense in his modest house in the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel. In short, the literary men, far from being merged in the 
common crowd, as we hear they are in London, play a very con- 
siderable réle in Parisian society, and, with few exceptions, they do 
not allow themselves to become the prey of mere lion-hunters. At 
the houses which they frequent they are content to take and give 
their share in the banquet of wit, or in the simple ordinary of gossip 
and small talk. 


As for the journalists, it is needless to distinguish them from the 
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literary men in general. The Parisian press is largely literary, and 
within the past hundred years one can hardly mention a single 
eminent man connected with public affairs or literature who has not 
been at one time or another a journalist. ‘Le journalisme méne a 
tout a la condition d’en sortir.” However, there are some disdainful 
spirits who do not care to be led to anything, and who remain journa- 
lists. Such are MM. John Lemoine and Edouard Hervé, the editor 
of the Orleanist So/ei/, who are both members of the Academy, and 
most distinguished and unimpeachable gentlemen; M. Renan writes 
in the Journal des Débats ; M. Alphonse Daudet publishes his novels 
in Le Figaro ; M. Théodore de Banville spins essays for the Gil Blas. 
The mere title of journalist in itself speaks but little in a man’s 
favour in Paris ; everything depends upon the individual journalist. 

The artists occupy quite a prominent place in Parisian society. 
Their career, like that of the literary men, receives its supreme con- 
secration from the Institute; and since it has become the fashion to 
pay for modern pictures enormous prices, the painters have ceased to 
be Bohemians. On the contrary they live in sumptuous houses, ride 
fine horses, give splendid fétes, and vie in luxury with their cosmo- 
politan patrons. M. Bonnat earns by his portraits half a million 
francs a year, and goes wherever he pleases in society, breakfasts 
with his eminent model President Grévy, dines with a Rothschild, 
and ends his evening in the salon of some titled mondaine. M. Gustave 
Jacquet is the privileged portraitist of the grandes dames of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain. M. Hébert, “le Chopin de la peinture,”’ 
promenades the blonde beauty of his German spouse in the most aris- 
tocratic salons. MM. Carolus Duran, Géréme, Henner, Falguiére, 
Barrias, Gervex, Berthier, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, and a score other 
painters of more or less celebrity, gyrate nightly in various spheres 
of Parisian social life. 

The actors and actresses hold a less honourable position in Paris 
than they do in London. They make visits of a professional nature 
to the houses of the aristocracy and of the rich bourgeoisie; and at 
the Comédie Francaise the sociétaires, both ladies and gentlemen, are 
happy to receive their aristocratic and literary friends in the foyer. 
But there end the relations of the stage and the monde. Obviously 
the Comtesse X. cannot receive Mlle. Z. of the Francaise or of the 
Gymnase, when she knows that her husband, the Comte X. or her 
son the Vicomte, or her brother-in-law the Marquis Y., is the pro- 
tector and banker of the said Mlle. Z. There are, of course, two or 
three exceptions. Madame Pasca, for instance, is the friend of a dozen 
noble dames who are a little stage-struck ; but Madame Pasca was a 
mondaine before she became an actress. ‘There is, in fact, nothing in 
Paris equivalent to the dinner-parties of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, or 
to the little suppers of Mr. Arthur Cecil, or to the select parties of 
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histrionic artistes of both sexes whom my Lord Londesborough 
delights to entertain at his country seat in Hampshire. 

So much for sets and coteries. There remains now to be considered 
the “Tout-Paris.” This vast congeries of individuals may be sub- 
divided into several sections, such as the “ Tout-Paris mondain,” the 
“ Tout-Paris artiste,” the ‘ Tout-Paris des premiéres,” the “ Tout- 
Paris du Sport,” and so forth; the former comprising representa- 
tives of each and all the subdivisions. A more heterogeneous crowd 
than this could not be imagined; all nations figure in it, and all its 
relations may be reduced to three categories of motives—vanity, 
curiosity, and interest. The Tout-Paris is eager for summary news 
and gossip concerning its members; its chief objects in life are to 
make acquaintances, to know everybody, to go everywhere, to be seen 
at first nights, at balls, at dinner-parties; to make and receive visits; 
and, above all, to have its name printed in the newspapers. The sub- 
scription lists of the Opéra, of the Comédie Francaise, and of the 
Opéra Comique, will give an idea of the mixed elements of this Tout- 
Paris mondain ; the names en vedette are selected from the Almanacks 
of Gotha znd Golgotha and the Stock Exchange Directory ; and the 
background is filled up by rastacouéres and adventurers of native and 
exotic origin. The existence of the members of Tout-Paris is no 
sinecure. In order to participate in what the newspapers call “ La 
haute vie,’ when they do not call it “ Le high-life,” one must know 
asmany people as possible, pay eight or ten visitsin an afternoon, go 
to three or four houses every night; for otherwise one falls out of 
the “movement,” and nothing is more humiliating than to hear 
people talking about things that one has not seen. A proof that one 
has fine social relations is to be seen at several houses every day. 
Then one must follow the picture-exhibitions, have particular infor- 
mation about all that is going on, say one’s little say on every subject, 
decide, affirm, pass judgment on the last new play, the latest novel, 
or the forthcoming scandal. This demands much hard and daily 
work, for it is astonishing how vast Tout-Paris is, and how many 
people there are of the same condition in life. The Tout-Paris has 
reduced “a vie chic” to a species of bookkeeping. There are codes 
of “chic” published in the newspapers and in handy volumes, where 
all the circumstances of life find their formula, and where all learn 
when to rise and when to sit down, when to leave cards, how to salute 
a lady, how to behave at “five o’clocks,”’ and how to ask for an 
invitation to a ball when you are utterly unknown to the person who 
gives it. 

Such is, in the main, the mechanism of the Tout-Paris. “La 
haute vie” is a whirlpool of social duties so numerous, so absorbing, 
and so continuous, that there is no room left for sentiment, and no time 
for useless friendship. As long as you are fortunate and prominent 
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“dans le mouvement,” mu/tos numerabis amicos ; and if the reverse is 
your lot, you will find Parisian humanity precisely the same as Ovid 
found Roman humanity. In none of the sections of Parisian society, 
and least of all in the Tout-Paris, can we: find that finesse, that 
refinement, and that polished courtesy for which French society used 
to be renowned. The old society is dead, and with it has vanished 
that essentially French art of “ causerie,’’ and that most desirable 
characteristic of social intercourse—sureness and permanency of rela- 
tions. The new society of the Republic is distinguished by a marked 
lack of refinement in its manners, by the insignificance of its 
talk, and by the separation of the sexes. The men of the Republic 
prefer the smoking-room to the society of the ladies. Amiable rela- 
tions, elegant manners, and choice hospitality are very rare in 
modern Paris ; and perhaps we should not be far from the truth if 
we attribute their disappearance to the disappearance of the salons 
which were the best social schools ever devised. It is true we still 
hear of the salon of Madame X. or the salon of the Comtesse Z., but the 
salon in the old sense of the term no longer exists in Paris. A house 
is really attractive only when it has some particular quality or colour, 
and when some common interest or taste forms a bond between those 
who meet there. In these conditions a salon is at once a pleasure 
and a force, and, unfortunately, contemporary Paris is wanting in such 
salons, whose place can never be taken by mere sumptuous receptions 
and balls, where hundreds of unknown persons pass and repass each 
other on their way to and from the buffet, and still less by those 
musical houses where long-haired virtuosos weary our ears with 
Chopin, and Beethoven, and Massenet. ‘La musique,” said a Mar- 
quise of the old style, “est le plus grand ennemi que je sache de 
esprit Frangais.” And yet in how many houses in modern Paris 
can one make sure of escaping the ordeal of pianists and singers ? 
“La causerie est morte,’’ you hear people lamenting. And no wonder 
that it is dead, for our modern hostesses seem to have deliberately 
conspired together to kill it. 
Attempts have been made since the establishment of the present 
Republic to form salons and revive the traditions of the great 
Parisiennes of the past, and nearly all these attempts have failed 
through the introduction of the worship of great men. As M. 
Henri Fouquier told us in one of his essays the other day, there is 
no surer way of breaking up a salon than to allow a great man 
to enthrone himself in it, impose his tastes, introduce his friends, 
and become the idol whom all must worship. The adoration of an 
Academician or the cu/te of a statesman are equally fatal. Instances 
of failures from the above cause will readily suggest themselves 
to those who are familiar with Parisian life. Other salons have 
failed through the literary, political, administrative, and other 
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ambitions of the hostesses. Indeed, one may say that every salon 
which serves the fortunes of the woman who presides over it, or the 
fortunes of those who visit it, will inevitably become a centre of 
intrigue no better than the anteroom of a Ministry. Madame Adam’s 
salon failed because it was simply a sort of Bourse, where pre- 
fects went to seek advancement, poets to get a hearing, writers to 
find a publisher, comedians to win applause, and candidates of all 
kinds to forward their interests. The ideal salon is a place where 
people meet disinterestedly, with the sole object of pleasure and 
amusement, and where “ causerie”’ and “ galanterie” suffice to fur- 
nish both. But nowadays the men regard the women in a salon as 
merely prettily dressed figures, and w hens they deign to speak to them 
it is only to relate the news of the day or the se: wndals of the night, 
for they have forgotten the art of rendering discreet and sprightly 
homage. The average modern Parisian man who finds himself in 
society in presence of a woman to whom he has just been introduced 
is at a loss for topics of talk; his eye is as mute as his lips, and his 
heart is as sluggish as his wit. ‘ Galanterie”’ is dead. And this is 
why you now see the women parquées—as they call it—like sheep in 
a fold, while the men crowd together in the doorw ays as far away as 
possible ; and this is why our long Parisian social evenings have to 
be occupied by play-acting, tableaux-vivants, and the noise of 
stringed instruments and wind instruments. Formerly the Parisian 
salon, Parisian “ causerie,”’ and Parisian “ galanterie”’ used to seem 
to all Europe the ideal of elegance of relations and of social amenity. 
Does the Republic boast no woman of genius who will attempt to 
resuscitate all three before the tradition and the souvenir of them 
have quite vanished ? 

TuroporEe CHILp. 
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By way of supplementing my remarks on the Wear and Tear of 
London life (see Fortnightly Review for February), I propose to 
offer a few suggestions as to the means whereby these evils might be 
moderated or lessened. I do not pretend to say that I know of any 
agent capable of arresting that constant expenditure of energy which 
results from the proper employment of our faculties. Life involves 
incessant change, and even decay itself is a manifestation of energy 
of a certain kind. Waste is harmful only when it is excessive and 
not speedily followed by processes of repair, and to arrest normal 
change would be to check the expression of life, or even to cause 
death. What I do maintain is, that while health is incomparably 
the greatest blessing vouchsafed to man, here, in London, many of 
the conditions, under which a constantly increasing number live, 
militate against its attainment, and by so doing diminish the happi- 
ness and add to the sorrows of those who ought to be able to choose 
between good and evil. I alluded to “ want of tone” as a striking 
peculiarity of many of our common ailments, and by means of a few 
illustrations I sought to demonstrate some of the causes which tended 
to produce this condition. The more important of these may be thus 
briefly summarized: excessive and persistent brain-work without 
sufficient rest; brain-work in persons incapable by nature, or by 
reason of imperfect training ; the endeavour to carry on simultane- 
ously several occupations; and lastly, over-anxiety and worry con- 
nected with daily life, striving after success, Kc. 

The discovery of the cause or causes is a necessary preliminary to 
the prevention of a given evil. If, on being discovered, such causes 
are removed, their effects will cease to be displayed. How, it may 
well be asked, are such causes, as those I have just mentioned, to be 
got rid of ? Their existence is but too manifest; is their removal 
possible ? I believe that with regard te some of them the question 
might be answered in the affirmative, and that in the case of others, 
their effects might be considerably lessened by the adoption of a few 
precautionary measures. It appears to me that the responsibility for 
their widespread existence must be shared by the State, by society in 
general, and by those individuals who are the principal sufferers. If 
this statement be correct, it is surely worth while to inquire what 
amount of amelioration each of the parties concerned may be asked 
to contribute. I shall be very brief in my remarks as to the State 
and society in general, inasmuch as little or nothing in the way of 
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reform can be expected from either of these; the important points 
for consideration are the measures which individuals might adopt so 
as to prevent or mitigate “‘ wear and tear,” and to combat their un- 
toward results when once developed. 

That the State is responsible for a large amount of unnecessary 
wear and tear cannot, I think, be denied; I will refer to only one of 
the conditions of modern political life, viz., the management of busi- 
ness in the House of Commons. This, at the present day, is such, 
that diligent attendance during a single session is sufficient to wear 
out the physical and mental powers of the strongest man. The late 
hours, the long sittings, the frivolous questionings, the weariness and 
emptiness of many of the debates, furnish an ample explanation of 
the want of tone and ill-health of many of those who endeavour to 
do their duty. It cannot be said that these evils are necessary. 
With regard to the expenditure of time, is it not possible to devise 
some means whereby the daily work could be got through, say in six 
hours at the outside? Would less real work be done if the House of 
Commons were to meet at half-past four and never sit later than 
twelve, and if the business were adapted to the time and not the time 
to the business? There can, I think, be but one answer to this 
question. 

In regard to the responsibility of society for much of the “ wear 
and tear” of the present day, and to any improvement which can be 
obtained at the hands of that all-powerful body, it will be difficult to 
offer any practical suggestions. In a criticism on my previous paper, 
the Spectator asserts that the endurance of the racket of society is 
altogether voluntary, and infers therefore that it could be dispensed 
with. No doubt it is voluntary in the simple meaning of the term ; 
but the obligation to pay court to society is one which cannot be 
evaded with impunity by those who wish to rise. Disagreeable as 
the notion may be, it is nevertheless true that being seen in society 
is often as useful to the professional man as advertising is to the 
tradesman. “ Out of sight, out of mind,” holds good in both cases, 
and in that of the former, an increased measure of success is followed 
by more imperious demands on the part of society. If advantages 
are to be retained, their possessor must show that he is able to bear 
the popular gaze, and the exhibition flatters those whose support will 
tend to bring further successes within reach. If society-haunting 
afforded the necessary relaxation to the over-worked brain, it might 
be excused on that ground; but unfortunately a heavy price is often 
paid by men who give to society the time which ought to be devoted 
to rest or relaxation. It is curious that on the other side of the 
Atlantic the claims of society are found to exercise an injurious in- 
fluence on a very different class. We have lately been told that ill- 
health from overwork among American children is attributable, not 
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to school-pressure, but to parental ambition and to the “ society 
engagements ” of the pupils. 

In a primitive state of society the more important of the laws of 
health are unconsciously obeyed ; but this passive condition of obedi- 
ence is not possible for the active workers in large cities. They are 
surrounded by unfavourable circumstances, so common as to be little 
noticed, and often considered as practically unavoidable even by those 
who regard them as evils. In the case of individuals the problem 
which offers itself for solution is twofold, viz., how to lessen the causes 
which induce excessive wear and tear; and, having done all that 
seems possible in this respect, how to preserve health under those 
unfavourable conditions which are, or appear to be, irremovable. 

In estimating the amount and character of brain-work which can 
be performed without causing undue wear and tear, it is obvious that 
no rules of universal applicability can be laid down. Men’s capaci- 
ties for work differ as much as their features, and very much depends 
upon previous training, but a few practical suggestions may not be 
without value. In my former paper I mentioned two important tests, 
by the aid of which it could be determined in any given case whether 
hard mental toil was producing mischief or not: one of these is capa- 
city for sleep, and the second, of subordinate though nearly equal 
value, the state of the appetite and digestion. If the sleep be normal 
in amount and refreshing in character, and if the appetite and diges- 
tion remain good, it is certain that no harm is being done. With 
regard to the quantity of sleep, it is impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule, but six or seven hours are generally sufficient. There 
is probably some truth in the old maxim that an hour’s sleep before 
midnight is equal in value to two hours afterwards, if only because 
its adoption encourages early hours. The great value of rest as a 
restorative agent is clearly shown by the fact that a capacity for long 
refreshing sleep is regarded by surgeons as considerably lessening 
the risks of an operation, especially one entailing much shock or 
prolonged repair. It is also a matter of common experience that 
persons who sleep soundly and drop off to sleep easily are capable of 
sustaining a larger amount of mental and corporeal exertion than 
those who find it difficult to get to sleep, and who wake up several 
times during the night. Shakespeare recommends as safe counsellors, 
men “ such as sleep o’ nights.” 

There is much difference of opinion concerning the desirability of 
an after-dinner nap. Those who advocate it cite the example of 
animals, but these gorge themselves with food whenever opportunity 
offers, and are heavy and drowsy in consequence. A short rest is, 
however, different from lethargic sleep, and often appears to do good. 
Brain-work should certainly be forbidden after dinner; the interval 
between it and bedtime should be devoted to recreation and amuse- 
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ment. In the case of elderly people a short nap after a late dinner 
often aids digestion; but as a general rule it is better for such 
persons to make their principal meal at 2 p.m. The digestive powers 
of most elderly people are at a low ebb in the evening. When sleep- 
lessness is troublesome, relief should be sought for in the discovery 
and removal of the cause, whenever possible. The condition is often 
due to indigestion, and when this is the case, the ordinary remedies 
for inducing sleep are worse than useless. The nervous relations 
between the brain and the stomach are so intimate, that disorder of 
the one organ is almost certain to affect the other. Excitement, 
worry, and anxiety, which have their seat in the brain, interfere with 
the functions of the stomach, and in like manner anything that 
unduly taxes the power of, or irritates, the stomach, disorders the 
circulation and nutrition of the brain. The sleeplessness often com- 
plained of by gouty persons is due to the poisonous effect of the 
morbid material upon the nervous system. Excessive smoking, too 
much alcohol, tea, and coffee, often resorted to by overworked per- 
sons, are frequent causes of sleeplessness. In all these cases the 
cause is removable, while the effect may be counteracted by appro- 
priate treatment. Nothing is more mischievous, however, than to 
continue the habits, and to have recourse to drugs to combat the 
effects. A due amount of exercise tends to induce normal sleep, and 
such exercise need not be of a violent character. A walk of two or 
three miles daily is sufficient, and is perhaps as much as a busy man 
can find time for. A ride on horseback, the Palmerstonian cure for 
gout, is probably the best form of exercise for those whose minds are 
constantly at work. It has been well said that a man must come 
out of himself when in the saddle ; he is forced to attend to his horse 
and to notice the objects he meets. Walking may be a merely auto- 
matic process, and afford little, if any, relief to the mind, and carriage 
exercise may be practically valueless, if the mind is not diverted 
from what had previously occupied it. 

Most people allow that early rising is advantageous, but there are, 
it is to be feared, comparatively few brain-workers who adopt the 
habit. They allege, and with some reason, that they can work best at 
night, because the surroundings are quiet and there is freedom from 
disturbance. When they state, however, that they themselves feel 
better fitted for work, they are, as a general rule, misinterpreting 
their own sensations. They feel quiet because they are tired; one 
part seems fit for work because the other is too weary to protest. A 
recourse to tea, coffee, or alcohol helps the mind for a time, but the 
effect of these stimu/i upon the wearied organism is only to increase 
the penalty that must sooner or later be paid, in the form of sleep- 
lessness and other evidences of nervous disturbance. Morning is the 
time for work ; after a due amount of sleep the mind is more fitted 
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to grapple with difficulties than after a long and fatiguing day. To 
those unaccustomed to the habit, a strong effort is necessary in order 
to begin the practice of early rising, and in winter the difficulties 
would doubtless seem reat. Thanks, however, to modern contriv- 
ances, a small room can soon be made comfortably warm, and a cup 
of coffee can be prepared with a minimum of trouble. A man who 
has done two hours’ good work before breakfast feels that he is, to 
that extent at least, in advance of the majority of his fellow-workers. 
Dean Hook, we are told by his biographer, considered his morning 
very short if he did not get to work before half-past five o’clock. 

The state of the digestion has been alluded to as a test of the effect 
which severe mental work is producing on the system. A man who 
works hard with his brain must eat a sufficient quantity of food to 
supply the waste of the nervous tissues. Indigestion with its host 
of troubles is to be kept at bay, and it is often difficult to accomplish 
this object. Given, however, a fair constitution, much may be done 
by ordinary care and forethought. A good appetite for breakfast is 
an excellent test of the state of the digestion, and of the good effects 
of the night’s rest. Captain Dalgetty’s plan of securing, on all occa- 
sions which offer, “as much vivers as the magazine can possibly 
hold,” is not one to be recommended for ordinary persons engaged in 
peaceable occupations, but there can be no doubt as to the advantage 
of taking in a reasonable supply before beginning the more arduous 
labours of the day. The lateness of the dinner hour at the present 
day necessitates, for most people, a tolerably substantial meal between 
one and two o’clock, and if a man is kept hard at work during the 
afternoon it is highly desirable that he should take at least half an 
hour’s rest before dinner. Nothing is more likely to produce 
indigestion than to eat even moderately when mind and body are 
thoroughly wearied with the day’s toil. 

Judging from the enormous number of remedies for indigestion 
which are being offered to the public, and from the lavish manner in 
which they are advertised, it would appear that the disorder must be 
a very common one, and that the remedies supply a want which is 
urgently felt. In no other country in Europe is there the same pro- 
fusion of nostrums, and the reason for this difference is perhaps not 
far to seek. In former days men’s stomachs were often overtaxed 
by too much food ; at present excessive eating is out of fashion, but 
the digestive organs of many persons are unequal to the task which 
they are called upon to fulfil. Brain-workers are notoriously prone 
to suffer from indigestion, some of the causes of which have been 
already indicated. The fact is that the process of digestion, even of 
proper food, makes a considerable, though unfelt, demand upon the 
nervous energy of the system. If too much of this energy has been 
expended in other ways, or is diverted, when most required, into 
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other channels, digestion will be more or less imperfect. Take the 
case of a man who, after a hard day’s work, sits down to dinner at 
eight or half-past, having taken a hasty and scanty lunch some hours 
previously. His sensations tell him that he is terribly in want of 
food, but they do not warn him that he has little or no power of 
digestion left. He eats freely and rapidly, and one form of discom- 
fort is soon exchanged for another. Digestion goes on very slowly, 
and the process is far from complete when bedtime comes. The 
sufferer is weary, but sleep is unrefreshing, and probably broken by 
dreams or nightmare. He begins the succeeding day weighted with 
the burdens of its predecessor. Now all these evils—and they are 
no slight ones to the man obliged to work hard with his brains— 
might be prevented by a little forethought. The dinner hour at the 
present day is far too late ; it would seem that we dine when we are 
literally unable to do anything else. Seven o’clock is quite late 
enough, and if that be the fixed hour, a certain time ought to be set 
apart for luncheon. Then, again, a man who feels exhausted for 
want of food should eat sparingly, and above all things slowly. The 
suggestion I have already made, of half an hour’s rest before dinner, 
would, if adopted, avert many of the troubles which are caused by 
taking food when the stock of nervous energy necessary for digestion 
has been well-nigh exhausted. 

With regard to the quality and kind of food best suited to men 
who are working hard with their brains, space will not allow me to 
offer more than a few suggestions. A man must be very unobservant 
or very foolish if he does not find out for himself what suits him and 
what does not, but few men realise the extent to which our sensa- 
tions are influenced by the condition of our digestive organs, and 
what an effect indigestion often produces upon our views of things 
in general, and our own prospects in particular. Under any circum- 
stances, if indigestion is to be avoided, a positive sense of satiety 
should never be experienced after any meal, for this is beyond the 
point of healthful indulgence, and really signifies that too much has 
been taken. That which ought to be attained occurs immediately 
previous to this, and is characterized by ease and quiescence. Much 
improvement has been effected of late in our methods of preparing 
food, but a great deal remains to be done in this direction. The 
increased use of vegetables and of fish as an article of diet is a salu- 
tary change, combined as it often is with a diminished consumption 
of meat. The movement in favour of great moderation in the use 
of wine and other alcoholic liquors is also bearing good fruit, though 
no objection can be raised against the lighter wines, especially if 
diluted with hot water or some one or other of the aérated waters. 
The taking of a large amount of fluid with meals, however, should 
be avoided ; it is apt to become a habit, and is liable to cause and 
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aggravate indigestion. Iced water is not suitable as a drink at meal- 
times. Its habitual use is one of the causes of indigestion which 
appears to be endemic in all American cities. With many brain- 
workers a little alcohol taken with food decidedly aids digestion, but 
its use must always be followed by rest and not by renewed efforts. 
The brain is still weary, but the aleohol prevents the weariness from 
being felt. It is always mischievous to take alcohol between meals 
in order to stimulate the flagging powers. 

Fresh air, recreations of all kinds, and change of scene are the 
next most important agents for preventing “ wear and tear,” and for 
removing their effects. I shall add only a few words on these sub- 
jects. Under the first I would include ventilation, for though most 
of us appreciate fresh air out of doors, there is far too little attention 
paid to the renewal of the air in our dwelling-houses, and not a little 
discomfort results from this neglect. Windows cannot be always 
kept open, and the problem of ventilation without draught is no 
doubt difficult of solution. Tobin’s contrivances for the admission of 
fresh air are about the best that have been devised, and the simpler 
form, that of openings in the window sashes, through which the air 
is projected upwards and then descends, can be adopted in any room. 
There should of course be outlets for foul air, and the products of 
combustion, wherever gas is used. A great reformation is needed in 
this respect ; in crowded rooms the evil is often very perceptible. 

I can only just glance at the subject of recreation, though it is a 
very important means of repair. The term includes a great variety 
of measures, and even of employments. Change of work is one form 
of recreation, because, it may be presumed, the new employment 
occupies a different portion of the brain, and the one that has worked 
obtains rest. Monotony of occupation is always irksome, no doubt 
because certain portions of the brain are exclusively occupied. A 
hard-worked man should think no form of recreation beneath his 
notice ; he is fortunate if he has a really satisfactory hobby or two. 
Talleyrand’s prognostication of the kind of old age that awaited the 
man who did not know whist, is full of truth, if it be applied to 
amusements and hobbies in general. Perhaps its author would 
scarcely have recommended whist for an old man had he been able 
to foresee the bewildering modifications which have been made in the 
way of playing the game. In this, as in other things, the tendency 
is to turn play into work. Let us hope, however, that some of our 
simpler forms of recreation may be permitted to survive at least for 
our time. Books remain, and we may be thankful for the stock we 
already possess. Reading offers the most available means of recrea- 
tion. Dean Hook’s practice in this respect also is worthy of adop- 
tion. He tells us himself that he always had a novel in hand. It 
lasted him a long time, “ but when a man has much to do, a little 
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time thus spent does the mind good.” Books, however, should be 
suited to the occasion. As Bulwer tells us, “‘ when taken indiscrimi- 
nately, they are no cure for the diseases and afflictions of the mind. 
There is a world of science necessary in the taking them. I have 
known some people in great sorrow fly to a novel or the last light 
book in fashion. One might as well take a rose-draught for the 
plague. Light reading does not do when the heart is really heavy.” 
By all means let the recreation be conformable to the tastes of the 
individual, and adapted to his condition. When a man over sixty, 
who has led a sedentary life, suddenly and vehemently takes to 
tricycling, he may feel pretty sure that he has failed to catch the 
meaning of the term “ recreation,’ and that a very different process 
will certainly develop itself. 

The last point for consideration is that which refers to change of 
scene and holidays. No doubt much of the value of health-resorts is 
due to the change of scene which is connected with them, though 
other factors co-operate in the production of the good effects. A 
hard-worked man, compelled to live in London for many months in 
the year, confidently expects to receive the greatest benefit from a 
sojourn at the seaside, or among woods and green fields, and some 
men while working in London have endeavoured to get as much 
fresh air as possible by spending their nights at least in the country. 
Such a plan, unfortunately, seldom, if ever succeeds; most men who 
try it soon become aware of its drawbacks. To get really fresh 
country air, uncontaminated by the smoke of London, one must go 
at least a dozen miles from the metropolis, and to do this daily neces- 
sitates a double railway journey, besides the drives to and from the 
stations. The man whose business in London begins at ten, and is 
over by four or five o’clock, may live twenty miles from his office, 
but the professional man, with longer and less definite hours of work, 
does better by keeping close to his post. He ought, however, to 
avail himself of every opportunity of getting a short change in the 
country, or at the seaside, at some one or other of the many suitable 
places within easy reach, such as Brighton, Margate, Eastbourne, 
and the rest. It must be admitted that there is some difficulty in 
finding comfortable quarters for such short holidays as from Saturday 
to Monday. Lodging-house keepers do not lay themselves out for 
visitors of this kind, and hotels are for the most part uncomfortable 
places, especially on the days mentioned. Those who could afford it 
would do well to rent a small cottage in the country, which would 
serve as a retreat whenever a holiday could be obtained. In the 
number of health-resorts within easy reach, the hard-worked Lon- 
doner is exceptionally fortunate as compared with the dwellers in 
most continental capitals. An occasional change and rest, if only 
for thirty-six hours, in pure air, would help many a man to get 
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through months of hard work with ease and satisfaction. Even from 
a money point of view, to be always “up to the mark ” would to 
many men be equivalent to a considerable addition to their income. 

The subject of an annual holiday is the last to which I shall refer 
there can be no doubt as to the advantages of this means of rest and 
recreation. Where to spend a holiday and how best to enjoy it, are 
topics which should frequently engage the thoughts of a man who is 
working at high pressure. The idea of a holiday, even if the reali- 
sation be somewhat distant, lessens present discomforts, and the 
carrying out of a well-devised plan enhances the enjoyment when 
the time arrives. The number of ways in which a holiday may be 
profitably spent is almost infinite. Yachting, boating, fishing, c., 
will suit those who require bodily rest ; while walking, riding, and 
other forms of active exercise will suggest themselves to a different 
class. A drive through several English counties, with leisurely visits 
to all places of interest, might serve as a very pleasant occupation for 
five or six weeks. Something definite should be aimed at and done 
during each holiday ; an active-minded man must have occupation of 
some kind even in his hours of recreation. A change of work is 
indeed a form of rest, and happily there is no lack of subjects for 
every variety of mind. While enjoying the fresh air of the seaside, 
the professional man can prosecute some branch of natural science 
for which he has a liking, or can indulge in a course of his favourite 
authors; when travelling abroad, the language of the country, its 
history, and works of art will afford an ample field both for recrea- 
tion and pleasant employment. By such means as these, mind and 
body are alike renewed and invigorated. 

I have thus described the principal measures which we ought to 
take if we wish to reduce to a minimum the “wear and tear” of 
London life. They may be briefly described as “rest and repair,” 
and their adoption to a greater or less extent is within the power of 

most men. I am far teen advocating any undue anxiety or unneces- 
sary care with regard to health, but seeing as I do many instances 
of men breaking down under hard work, and in some cases never 
regaining their previous condition, I have been led to offer these few 
remarks by way of advice and warning. If overwork and worry 
cannot be lessened, common sense tells us that we should endeavour 
to mitigate their effects in every possible way, and the best method 
of compassing this object is to preserve the mind and body in such a 
condition as will enable them to perform satisfactorily every function 
which can reasonably be required of them. If this result cannot be 
attained, the question of reducing the amount of work will demand 
a prompt solution. The acquirement of fame and fortune is but a 
sorry exchange for health and vigour. Non est vivere, sed valere vita. 
tonson Roose. 




















THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


Ir is said that Marshal Blucher, after passing through London with 
the allied sovereigns in 1814, gave vent to his professional feelings 
in the exclamation, ‘‘ Mein Gott! vot a place for to sack.” However 
desirable an object from that point of view London may have been 
then, it is infinitely more so now. The portable property in the shape 
of banking deposits in London amounts to about £200,000,000 ; the 
value of the houses and movable property is put by the most eminent 
authority at about £1,000,000,000 ; to this must be added the securities 
for foreign capital, title-deeds relating to property in foreign coun- 
tries and colonial possessions as well as England, and the incalcu- 
lable value of property owned by persons residing in London, and in 
respect of which they could be “ squeezed” on occasion. When 
we consider the damage done, and plunder taken, by a small 
mob the other day passing along two or three streets during one 
hour, the panic it caused, and the effect it produced all over Europe, 
we may be able to form some notion of the effect of a foreign army 
in possession of London—the systematic plunder, the possible anarchy, 
the terrible loss of prestige and credit which would follow from 
the proof that London could no longer be considered as the one place 
of unassailed security to which foreign property is frequently com- 
mitted when disturbances occur on the Continent. There is no 
country in Europe except Great Britain which has not during 
the present century had its soil invaded and its capital occupied 
by a foreign army; indeed, this lot has befallen every important 
country in the world except those covered by the British flag. <As 
for ourselves, we must go back to the time of William the Conqueror 
for any such experience. The horrors of civil war have no doubt been 
known among us, and foreign soldiers have had some part in these. 
In the reign of King John, a.p. 1216, a French force landed at 
Sandwich, took possession of London and of several parts of England, 
and remained here more than a year, but Dover held out against a 
siege, and a naval defeat off Dover forced their army to retire; and 
in 1688 William of Orange brought over Dutch troops to aid his 
adherents; but besides these, foreign troops have never advanced 
inland. There were many isolated attacks on coast towns during the 
Middle Ages, an attack on the Channel Islands, and from 1340 to 
1544 the French made five descents on the Isle of Wight. The 
landing in Ireland and in Fishguard Bay were part of the French 
projects during the war at the end of last century. 

There have been notable projects of invasion, many of which 
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have been stopped or averted by fortune more than by our own 
efforts and foresight. In 1588 came the Spanish Armada, in the 
defeat of which our navy bore a great part, but bad weather and 
extraordinary luck did more; on land our preparations were all 
behind-hand. In 1690 Admiral Tourville actually landed in Torbay ; 
and in 1692 Louis XIV. assembled 30,000 men and 500 transports at 
La Hogue and Cherbourg to invade the country in the interests of 
James II., but was baffled by the elements and the defeat of the fleet 
intended to cover the enterprise. A similar attempt at landing in 
Scotland in 1708 was also frustrated by the weather and by the 
defeat of the fleet by Admiral Byng. An invasion was again pro- 
jected in 1715, and in 1716 Charles XII. of Sweden was to have 
headed one, but this was prevented by his death. In 1755-6 the French 
again prepared to invade us with 50,000 men, and in 1778-9 the 
French and Spaniards projected an invasion with a similar number. 
Their combined fleets were enormously superior to ours in the Channel 
and they lay in Cawsand Bay, on the margin of Plymouth Sound, 
but fortunately they quarrelled before carrying out their attempt. 
The designs of the French at the end of the last century culmi- 
nated in the most formidable project of all, that of Napoleon in 1805, 
which failed solely by reason of Villeneuve’s timidity in not advanc- 
ing up the Channel after the battle with Sir R. Calder, for by joining 
the other French forces he would have been in overwhelming supe- 
riority, which could not have been diminished for a fortnight, when 
Nelson, who had been so cleverly lured away to the West Indies, might 
return. Napoleon demanded possession of the Channel for only six 
days; he was prepared to land 150,000 men, and confidently antici- 
pated being in London in five days. Those who desire to understand 
the perils we were in both on this occasion and from the Spanish 
Armada, and how we only escaped by the skin of our teeth from the 
fate Napoleon confidently expressed in the words, “C’en était fini 
d’Angleterre,’’ should read the authentic narrative of the preparatio.s 
on both sides, by General Collinson, in the United Service Institution 
Journal, 1875—6. Those whose official duty it is to provide for our 
protection should study these papers as a matter of duty. 

It is a comforting doctrine to assume that, because none of these 
projects have been successful, we may dismiss the idea of invasion 
as impracticable, but it is a very dangerous self-delusion. We have 
before now lost the command of the sea surrounding our coasts, and 
probably shall do so again, more especially because the enormous 
development of our commerce and our interests might easily lead 
to our being at the critical moment deprived of the services of our 
fleet at home. The immense forces of Continental nations and 
their complete organisation make the enterprise more possible as a 
sudden movement than it ever was before; and the situation with 
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regard to Ireland points to the possibility of our having sooner or 
later on our flank a bitterly hostile Government, animated by race 
hatred and a prospect of plunder, and by the mission to propagate 
Jacobin and republican principles as a war cry. If we should ever 
make a Channel tunnel we should of course vitally affect our system 
of defence, and offer to an enemy a possible prize, by gaining which 
he would hold us permanently at his mercy in spite of our fleets. 
The defences of the country, therefore, form a subject of vital 
interest, and some knowledge of what exist at present and what do 
not exist should be accessible to everybody. 

The first point to consider is, what would an invading army aim at ? 
The answer to this question is best supplied by historical facts. We 
need go no further back than to Napoleon. In the career of that great 
military genius we find that he invariably struck at the capital. He 
enunciated this as a military principle in his reflections at St. Helena, 
giving his reasons, and attributing his rapid conquests of Austria, 
Prussia, and Spain to the defenceless state of their capitals, and the 
loss of his own kingdom in 1814 to the same defect. In the war 
between Prussia and Austria in 1866, the latter Power made peace 
when the capture of Vienna became almost inevitable. When the 
French and Germans fell out in 1870 the French cry was “a 
Berlin;” and the German hosts having cleared the French field 
armies out of the way, fastened their grip on Paris as the vital point. 
The enormous development of the German force, and the long-con- 
tinued occupation of the country before they could force the city to 
surrender to blockade, afford a measure of the advantage of 
fortifying a capital as a means of preventing an attack upon it. 
The Crimean War and the Italian War of 1859 might seem 
exceptions to the rule that the capital is the vital point, but they 
are not. The first was undertaken as a means of preventing Russia 
from taking or threatening the capital of Turkey, which is, besides, 
a most important strategic point. The second was in a sense a local 
war for an outlying province of Austria, in which that State was 
not itself invaded at all; nevertheless, the capture of the capital of 
Lombardy was followed by the evacuation of that province by 
Austria, and the battle of Solferino was only necessary to prevent her 
attempting to recover it. 

Napoleon described his designs in these words: “ A la vérité je 
n’allais pas soumettre et occuper comme César la fiére Albion, jallais 
ruiner ses chantiers, ses arsenaux, ses manufactures, . . . il ne me 
fallait que trois semaines pour opérer la descente, entrer dans Londres, 
ruiner les chantiers, et détruire les arsenaux de Portsmouth et Ply- 
mouth.” London, besides being our commercial and social centre and 
the seat of Government, includes within its immediate neighbourhood 
and the cireuit of its defence our only great arsenal and manufactory 
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of guns at Woolwich, our principal powder factory at Waltham, and 
some of our largest private powder factories, our great and only 
Government small-arm manufactory at Enfield, and our chief store 
of small arms at the Tower. The capture of London would therefore 
paralyse our defence, and though no doubt we could transfer the 
seat of Government elsewhere, and find factories of arms, powder, 
&c., in the midland counties and the north, yet they are very acces- 
sible to a foreign army and equally undefended. It will serve to 
give some idea of our position in case we lost command of the sea 
round our coast (we must not limit our command to the Channel) if 
it is remembered that London is only fifty miles from the south coast 
and fifty from the east; that after many battles, and in spite of 
French forces numbering 210,000 men, the Germans had got to 
Paris, two hundred and fifty miles from the frontier, six weeks after 
it was crossed, and the portion of France they then actually occupied 
was about as large as all England. 

When Lord Overstone was asked to give his opinion of the cor 
sequences of an invasion and of London falling into an enemy’s hands, 
he set them out in a paper of no great length, describing the dis- 
astrous consequences not only on this but on many other countries 
with which we have commercial connection, and summed up by show- 
ing that the calamities and misery which a successful invasion of 
England must produce would be far more serious than any which the 
world has experienced ; it would be nothing short of absolute ruin ; 
and, finally, that “it must not be.” The capture of London would, in 
short, be a more vital blow to us than that of any other capital in 
the world to its country. With tliis consensus of opinion it is extra- 
ordinary to note how little we have done to prevent this catastrophe. 
Beyond drawing some plans of works round London or along the 
Surrey hills, we still rely entirely on our home fleet and our little 
scattered army ; which is as wise as if a person who had a valuable 
collection of plate kept it lying open in the pantry with no plate- 
closet and no locks on his outer doors, but trusting to the policemen 
in the street and a pistol in his dressing-room to guard him from 
burglars. 

There are, however, in England other prizes as rich as London or 
nearly so, though their capture would not be so vital as that of the 
capital. Manchester boasts that the population of that city and of 
the country within thirty miles is as large as the population of 
London and thirty miles round. The riches of the two districts are 
also perhaps equal. The value of Liverpool is estimated at 
£400,000,000. What would be the ransom an enemy would exact 
if he had possession of London or any of these rich prizes? The 
Germans required the French to pay £200,000,000 and to cede the 
two provinces of Alsace and Lorraine before they restored Paris; and 
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are said to have repented afterwards, on finding how easily the 
French paid it, that they had not asked for more. As we could 
afford to spend £600,000,000 and more at the beginning of this cen- 
tury to withstand the French in the Napoleonic wars, it might be 
argued that we could afford more than that now to ransom our land ; 
or we might be called on to surrender some of our colonies or out- 
lying dominions or our fleet. 

It seems incontestible, therefore, that there should be some pre- 
pared system of defence for London, either by forts surrounding 
it or by entrenched camps on the lines of approach to it; and that 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1859 on the subject 
of an arsenal in the interior to replace or supplement Woolwich, 
&c., should be attended to. The gross cost of doing all this would 
probably amount to not more than a small portion of the yearly 
interest on the sum we should have to pay to be quit of a successful 
invader, and an infinitesimal part of the loss we should sustain 
commercially by the disorganisation which would follow it, or even 
of that which would result from a serious attempt or threat when our 
unprepared condition to resist was realised. 

The serious interruption of our commerce would be almost as fatal 
to us as the invasion of the country itself. It is desirable to present 
some idea of this commerce, using, of course, round numbers, given 
tome by the highest authority. The total imports and exports of 
the United Kingdom alone amount to £800,000,000 per annum ; the 
value of the imports and exports of our colonial possessions is 
£400,000,000. Taking the value of the imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom and the colonies together, and allowing for a 
portion which is included in both the foregoing sums, the amount is 
£1,000,000,000 ; and besides this are the investments in foreign 
goods in which British subjects have an interest. This does not 
include the goods carried for foreign countries in British ships. 
The British shipping comprises 6,600 steam vessels, of close on 
4,000,000 tons, and of a value nearer £100,000,000 than £80,000,000. 
There are 18,000 sailing vessels, measuring 3,500,000 tons, whose 
value is £30,000,000. To this has to be added the fishing fleet and 
the colonial vessels, which would bring the total value, at a moderate 
estimate, to £1,200,000,000, exposed to the risks of war. It is 
estimated that the value of goods constantly at sea which would be 
exposed to war risk is £150,000,000, and that of the shipping con- 
stantly at sea £130,000,000. Counting all values, it may be said 
that we have some £300,000,000 constantly afloat and exposed to 
war risks. 

The interruption of our commerce, the cessation of the supply of 
raw material and of the means of exporting the manufactured articles, 
mean, of course, throwing out of work a large part of our popula- 
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tion—raising the question of “ the unemployed” on a gigantic scale 
with all its dangers, and these increased by the scarcity of food, half 
of which now comes to us from abroad. A powerful and command- 
ing navy is necessary therefore, not only for the prevention of 
invasion, but for the preservation of our existence. The main- 
tenance of a navy implies the existence of dockyards, naval arsenals, 
and protected harbours for our fleet; and in the provision of these 
necessaries we can show, on the whole, a good account of ourselves. 
This is satisfactory in so far that these elements of national defence 
are in a degree more important than the defence of the capital ; for 
not only is our navy the first line of defence, but the secure posses- 
sion of these dockyards and arsenals might enable us to recover our 
superiority at sea if for a season it should be lost, and if an enemy 
should land on our shores; so that England could not be held to be 
irrecoverably conquered until her fleet and her means of creating 
fleets had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

This policy of securing the bases of our naval superiority is as old 
as the existence of our navy. Edward IV. fortitied Portsmouth. The 
fortifications of Henry VIII., some of which still stand, and form 
part of our defences, not only protected our principal naval stations, 
but were aimed at defending probable landing-places all along the 
sea-coast, from Cornwall along the Channel, and by the east coast 
up to Hull. Royal Commissions on Defences were issued by Queen 
Elizabeth and James I., and great works undertaken in the reigns of 
Charles II., Anne, George II. and George III. Besides several 
other points on the coast, the dockyards and arsenals established at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham were furnished with defences, 
which were improved from time to time as years rolled on, so as to adapt 
them to the advance in the art of war, and finally, since the Report 
of a Royal Commission in 1859, have been advanced to a very 
creditable degree of efficiency. Our dockyards now are at Chatham, 
Sheerness, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, and Cork. We also 
have a great fortified naval station at Portland, and another is in 
course of construction by convict labour at Dover. ‘The Channel 
Islands furnish an advanced post to watch Cherbourg, which has 
been constructed by the French mainly for offensive purposes against 
England. These dockyards, &c., are all well defended on the sea 
approach and all but two against a siege on the land side. Those 
which lay up the Thames and Medway have been protected by forts 
along the river bank from such a disaster as befell us when the 
Dutch burned the ships at Chatham dockyard in 1667. 

Besides these, certain ports and landing-places which from their 
position seem to offer tempting facilities to an enterprise have been 
secured by works of defence. These are Harwich, Dover, Newhaven, 
the Isle of Wight; and martello towers line parts of the east and 
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south coasts. It is a very common but a great mistake to deride 
such defences as these latter, on the ground that they are not 
impregnable to modern warfare and possible modes of attack, for a 
work which is only so strong as to require artillery to reduce it, at all 
events forces the enemy to bring that artillery, and to occupy con- 
siderable time in effecting his purpose with it (as in the case of 
Bomarsund), and therefore protects the locality against any sort of 
attack requiring less means and smaller preparations. 

This enumeration of works shows that our attention has been 
directed principally to the Channel as the quarter from which attack 
is most to be feared. Our chief assailants in the past have been the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Dutch. When the Spaniards were 
formidable, the Channel coast was their point of attack and line of 
advance. The French, or the French and Spaniards together, having 
no great ports east of Dover, our east coast was fairly safe against 
them so long as we could reckon on holding the Straits of Dover, 
and our efforts were therefore concentrated almost entirely there and 
on the south coast. When, however, the Spaniards held the Nether- 
lands, and when the Dutch themselves were a formidable power, our 
east coast was a probable point of attack. The Armada was to have 
been joined by a fleet and army sailing from Antwerp to attack the 
Thames and east coast. Napoleon called Antwerp “a pistol pointed 
at the heart of England,” and had taken measures to develop it in 
that sense. The Dutch appeared in the Thames and Medway in 
1667, and our defensive fleet was then stationed on our east coast, 
and met and defeated them off Suffolk. On these grounds, and for 
our own purposes of offence, Harwich, and formerly Hull, were 
maintained as fortified naval stations. They no longer answer the 
purpose, however; and now that we have a powerful naval and 
military power in the North Sea, it is highly important that we 
should provide a fortified naval station on the east coast, both to pro- 
tect our passing commerce and as a security against invasion. 

Some general description of the two principal ones among our 
large naval fortresses, viz. Portsmouth and Plymouth, may suffice to 
give an idea of the whole. The line of defence which guards Ports- 
mouth may be roughly described as lying for the most part at a 
distance of about three and a half or four miles from the harbour and 
dockyard. This much exceeds the distance at which it was thought 
necessary that an enemy should be kept before the great mechanical 
improvements in artillery which commenced some thirty years ago. 
It is dictated by the necessity of preventing an enemy from destroy- 
ing the dockyards and arsenals by bombardment, ¢.e. by raiming 
down showers of shells to destroy and set fire to the buildings and 
stores. This mode of attack, which is not effective to the point of 
entire destruction without an inordinate expenditure of means, is not 
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likely to be attempted if the capture of a strong line of works involv- 
ing considerable time and undisturbed possession of the country is a 
necessary preliminary, so that the existence of these works at once 
removes one source of danger. The circuit of defence rests at both 
ends on channels which separate the mainland from the Isle of Wight 
and is completed by the defences of that island. All possible landing 
places on the Isle of Wight by means of which an enemy might try 
to seize it and make it a foothold for his operations against Ports- 










mouth are protected by strong batteries, connected by a military 
road which would enable troops ond artillery to be transferred readily 
to whatever point should be threatened, and affords additional positions 
for batteries to be constructed as occasion demanded. The batteries 








are under the protection of forts of such strength that they could not 
be taken without regular siege operations from the land, and these 
could not be undertaken unless the enemy had first captured and were 
in full possession of a secure harbour in the island and were left 
undisturbed for some weeks to pursue his attack. The anchorage of 
St. Helen’s is protected by a strong ironclad fort which keeps up the 
connection between the Spithead works and those for the protection 
of the south and east coast of the Isle of Wight. 

Assuming the Isle of Wight to be secure, the possibility of 
upproach to the dockyard by sea, either from the east by way of 
Spithead, or from the west by the Needles, has to be prevented. The 
Channel to the westward narrows to about 1,400 yards opposite 
Hurst Castle, and a work here, with four other strong batteries on the 
Isle of Wight shore, renders a passage by this way a very hazardous 
preliminary to a run of twenty miles up the narrow Solent in order 
to reach the dockyard. The passage from the eastward and the 
anchorage at Spithead are protected by four ironclad forts lying across 
the Channel at Spithead, respectively on the Horse Sand and No Man’s 
Land (2,000 yards apart) and in St. Helen’s Road, and Spit Bank. 
They cross fire with each other, and with land forts on their flanks, 
































over the whole of the anchorage and the Channel an enemy must 
pass through to reach the dockyard, and over any position he could 
take up in order to bombard it. They would be further fur- 
nished with connecting lines of submarine mines, booms, &c., and the 
defence would be assisted by guard boats, torpedo boats, and gun- ; 
boats, so as to make the enterprise of passing them more difficult than 
any naval operation which has yet been successfully attempted. If 
any hostile vessels should succeed in passing through these defences 
they would, in going up to the harbour, encounter more submarine 
mines, &c., and pass under the fire of the batteries and forts which 
line the beach of Southsea on the east side and Stokes Bay on the 
west, and of the batteries at the immediate narrow entrance of the 
harbour. 
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The complete protection of Portsmouth of course involves the 
necessity of preparing against a possible landing east or west of it 
(and there are many places which might be seized and used for such 
a purpose) and capturing it or bombarding it from the land side. 
Portsmouth is situated at the mouth of the estuary which extends 
to the high ground near Fareham, some five miles to the north. The 
estuary forms the harbour, and on its margin are the magazines and 
dockyard establishments, store houses, &c. At high tide the water 
covers a large expanse some two miles wide, but at low tide the water 
is limited to a comparatively narrow channel, which is broad and deep 
at the mouth. Three miles eastward of Portsmouth is a somewhat 
similar piece of water, called Langston Harbour, covering a width of 
some two miles at liigh tide, and these two harbours are connected at 
their upper ends by a channel at Hilsea, three anda half miles inland, 
parallel to the shore at Southsea. North of this channel, about five 
miles from the beach at Southsea and three and a half miles from 
Portsmouth Dockyard, is Portsdown Hill, a chalk range 300 to 400 
feet high overlooking the whole island and roadstead, and well 
within bombarding range of the dockyard. West of Portsmouth 
Harbour a flat country extends for several miles, and is traversed by 
the broad expanse of Southampton Water, which empties itself into 
the Solent. 

The whole land line which protects Portsmouth may therefore be 
divided into three parts: first, Langston Harbour on the east, an 
expanse of water or mud which it would be impracticable to pass at 
all, and which besides is commanded by the works on Portsdown 
Hill, which dominate it; second, the line of Portsdown Hill, 
six miles in length, which is occupied by five forts so strongly 
designed that they could be held by a small force of 3,000 to 5,000 
men, and could not be captured except by prolonged siege operations ; 
third, by a line of five works stretching across the low land on the 
west side of Portsmouth Harbour and resting on one side on the line 
of works on Portsdown Hill, with which it is connected by a fort at 
Fareham, and on the other on the sea at Stokes Bay. These works 
also are too strong to yield to any buta regular siege. Their defence 
would be assisted by the works on the commanding position of Ports- 
down Hill, and an enemy who passed them would still find himself 
on the wrong side of the harbour, which he would have to pass in the 
face of opposition before he could get at the dockyard to destroy it 
as we did Sebastopol. Hitherto there has been a continuous line of 
works surrounding the town of Gosport on the west side of the 
harbour, and a strong line of works, originally constructed 200 years 
ago, surrounded the towns of Portsmouth and Portsea. All of these 
have been or are to be removed, and the ground gained utilised for the 
benefit of the town and garrison; but the remote possibility of an 
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enemy passing through the line of works on Portsdown Hill and 
rushing on to the dockyard is guarded against by a very strongly 
designed line of works on the margin of the Hilsea channel, which 
connects Portsmouth and Langston Harbour. 

Plymouth and Devonport are harbours formed at the mouths of 
the rivers Plym and Tamar, rivers which run down from the moun- 
tainous regions of Dartmoor and empty themselves into Plymouth 
Sound, at a distance of two and a half miles from each other. 
Plymouth, on the Plym, is the commercial harbour ; Devonport, on 
the Tamar, contains the dockyard establishments. Plymouth Sound, 
which is two miles wide, is the upper part of a bay some three miles 
wide from east to west at its mouth, by three miles from north to 
south, surrounded on all sides by hills rising abruptly out of the 
water, ranging to 400 feet high and upwards. Lying east and west 
across the middle of the bay, two miles south of Plymouth Hoe, is a 
rocky ridge on which has been built a breakwater one mile in length. 
Within the roadstead thus enclosed, at half a mile from the west and 
north shores, and one mile from the east shore, is a fortified rock 
ealled Drake’s Island. Devonport Dockyard can be approached by 
water from either the west or the east side of the breakwater. The 
ironclad fort on the breakwater, in conjunction with forts on the 
shores opposite its extremities, would form the first series of obstacles 
an enemy must pass. The channel on the west is very tortuous, and 
any ship using it would be overwhelmed by batteries lining the shore, 
and by the works on Drake’s Island in the Sound. The channel 
which vessels must take to approach by the eastern side lies within easy 
range of the eastern shore of Plymouth Sound, where it is bounded 
by Staddon Heights. Strong batteries on this shore command the 
whole of this passage, and batteries with plunging fire could easily 
be established which could assail the vulnerable deck of a passing 
ship and be themselves unassailable by the guns of the ship. The 
attacking vessel would then have to pass in front of and within easy 
range of the forts and batteries on and near the Hoe, which occupies 
the north side of Plymouth Sound, and during the whole of its course, 
from its entrance by either side of the breakwater, nearly two miles 
by the west entrance and three by the east entrance, would be under 
fire from the mainland and the works on Drake’s Island. The 
narrow channels of approach would of course be further obstructed 
by booms, &c., and strewn with a network of submarine mines, which 
may either be fired by contact with the attacking ship or by operators 
on shore, and which, in either case, by their moral effect would have 
considerable influence in checking the dashing spirit which some- 
times leads to unhoped-for success. 

As at Portsmouth, it has been thought necessary to protect the 
dockyard from an attack on the land side by an enemy disembarking 
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either on the east or west coast. The rivers which have been already 
described as flowing down from Dartmoor to form these harbours, 
divide the lines of defence into four distinct parts. From Staddon 
Point on the mainland, opposite the east end of the breakwater, runs 
a line of four strong forts, resting at their other end on the river 
Plym, at Stamford. These command all the ground on their front, 
and forbid an enemy to take up a position here from which to bom- 
bard the dockyard. From here the line of defence runs two miles 
up the Laira or river Plym, till it reaches a place called Efford, four 
and a half miles in an easterly direction from Devonport. 

From hence a very strong line of works, occupying commanding 
ground, very difficult to approach, stretches for a distance of about 
tive miles to St. Budeaux and Ernsettle, on the river Tamar. <A 
powerful work called Crown Hill Fort stands on a commanding 
feature of ground about the centre of this line, and as it is somewhat 
in advance and sweeps with a heavy fire all the ground which an 
enemy would have to occupy or advance over in order to approach 
the other parts of the line, its capture would be a necessary and tedious 
preliminary to an attack on the other works. Its capture, however, 
would not by any means entail the fall of those other works. The 
nature of the ground occupied by these lines is so much more broken 
and irregular than the smooth and uniform feature of Portsdown 
Hill as to have necessitated a very different description and type of 
works, for it was necessary that each should be adapted to the pecu- 
liar features of the ground they cover, and to the difficult problem of 
making them sweep with their fire the ground an enemy would pass 
over, without giving him any advantage from the strong position 
which he necessarily would occupy in attacking them. The third 
division of the line of defence lies between the river Tamar and its 
tributary, the St. Germains river, and has not yet been permanently 
occupied, as it has been considered that the advantages an enemy 
could gain by attempting to take up a position here, which would 
only enable him from a distance of two or three miles to bombard 
the dockyard, and would not be any step towards his capture of the 
place, would not be worth the trouble he would have to take or the 
risks he would have to run in so long an operation. The fourth part 
of the line is the occupation by forts of the neck of land nearly two 
miles in width which lies between the St. Germains river on the 
north and the sea at Whitesand Bay on the south. Whitesand Bay 
itself being a possible landing place is defended by a flanking battery 
at Polhaun Cove, and by a road affording communication, and near 
which batteries can be thrown up as required. The roadstead of Caw- 
sand Bay, which lies just outside the breakwater, and which was in 
1779 occupied by a French fleet, is defended by a fort mounting 
powerful guns. 
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It is of course impossible in a limited space to give any detailed 
description of these lines of works; it must suffice to say that the 
principle in which in the present day a line of defence is taken up to 
protect a position against an attack on the land, is to occupy the line 
by forts at intervals so placed as to sweep with a powerful artillery 
and musketry all parts of the line through which an enemy must 
pass. In some foreign fortresses a portion of the guns in such forts 
have been placed in iron turrets, but we have not yet adopted this 
plan. The forts.are connected by a covered road of communication 
in their rear, affording positions which may be occupied by additional 
artillery or by infantry to oppose an attacking force. At some dis- 
tance in rear of them, and close to the town or place to be protected, 
is placed a continuous line of works such as an enemy could not hope 
to surmount without a regularly developed attack with artillery, &c., 
and this of course could not be attemped until some of the outer lines 
of forts were reduced. The batteries, stores, magazines, &c., in the 
forts themselves are secured by being enclosed within a ditch, which 
may either be a wet ditch filled with deep water as at Gosport, or a 
dry ditch of which the sides are formed by high walls, as in all our 
other forts. In crossing this ditch an attacking force would be 
destroyed by flanking batteries hidden from the outside in “ capo- 
niers ” unless they had, by prolonged and difficult operations, found 
means previously of destroying them. In some parts of the line of 
land defences of Plymouth the formation of the ground suggested 
some difference of principle to the above. Lying along the edge of 
steep hills strong batteries have been placed on commanding spurs, 
which sweep the valleys of approach, and these groups of batteries are 
in some cases under the protection of strong works in their immediate 
rear. When these works were being designed, it was a subject for con- 
sideration what degree of passive strength should be given to the 
ditch, the obstacle which prevents the enemy “running into” the 
battery. The most inexpensive mode would be a mere cutting with 
sides of earthen slopes; greater security would be given if these 
earthen slopes should be replaced by supporting or revetting walls 
called scarps and counterscarps, and the wall might be ten or fifteen 
feet high, or it might be thirty feet high, so as to be beyond the height 
which is considered practicable for escalade. The determination 
ultimately adopted was to make this “ passive” obstacle as complete 
and strong in itself as it could be, for it was justly considered that 
the more perfect and complete these passive obstacles were, the longer 
it would take an enemy to surmount them, and the smaller the gar- 
rison required for holding the forts, especially against sudden attacks. 
The ditches are then generally about fifty feet wide, and sunk 
thirty feet or upwards below the surface ; the top of the escarp wall 
is placed so much below the soil in front that the wall cannot possibly 
be breached until an enemy has gone through the prolonged process 
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necessary for bringing his artillery up to the edge of the ditch, or by 
mining in the cases in which soil would allow of it, and until the fire 
of the flanking guns on the sunken caponiers which sweep the ditch 
have also been silenced by a similarly prolonged process. All of this 
would involve a development of attacking means which presupposes 
an enemy in undisturbed possession of the country and secure com- 
mand of the Channel for many weeks at least. It is important to 
remember that during the war between France and Germany no 
fortress except Strasburg fell before an attack on the works of defence. 
In every other case the defenders held the enemy at bay until 
they were forced to surrender by starvation, and complete as were 
the preparation of the Germans, and crushing as the obliteration of 
the French army in the field, there were moments when a little turn 
of the scales in the French favour would have forced the Germans to 
raise the siege of Paris. 

With common prudence and foresight therefore we may certainly 
reckon on the safety of our home naval stations and arsenals, the 
seat of the naval superiority on which we depend, and by which we 
might even recover ourselves if an enemy should succeed in obtaining 
a temporary footing in the country. It may be said, then, that we 
have made sufficient arrangements for the defence of the country 
and its interests, so far as concerns the establishment of dockyards 
and naval stations, and their protection by works rendering their 
defence easy without drawing on our naval means, which would 
be required elsewhere. The completion of certain parts of these 
defensive positions which were postponed, the creation of an arsenal 
less exposed than that at Woolwich, or the formation of proper 
arsenals in cach of the great fortified stations described, and the 
establishment of a naval station at Dover, which is already decided 
on, and of another on the east coast (as at Filey Bay) will render 
our defensive position complete, so far as concerns that branch of 
it. But these works of course require to be properly armed and 
maintained, and we should be in a position to furnish them with 
garrisons. As regards armaments, though they are far from com- 
plete, it is said they are in a fair way to be supplied with guns, 
but we are very short of artillerymen and also of engineers sufficient 
to meet the requirements of an active defence. 

But an enemy who was not prepared to undertake operations 
requiring such an expenditure of time and means as the attack of 
our naval stations would require, and who did not think it expedient 
for some reason to land an army to march on London, would never- 
theless be able to inflict enormous damage on us with comparative 
safety, supposing always that from neglect, or mischance, from being 
deceived, or on account of the immense calls there would be on our 
fleet in different directions, we should for a time lose command of the 
sea on our coast. The coast of the United Kingdom is studded with 
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towns and ports of all degrees of importance and value, which are at 
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the mercy of any enterprising skipper, like Paul Jones, who, in 
1778, made havoc in the shipping plying on our coast, even captured 
two men-of-war, and burned the shipping in Whitehaven Harbour. 
An enemy who broke through the small defences of the mouth of 
the Mersey might hold Liverpool and all it contained, estimated at 
£400,000,000, to ransom. These great ports and shipbuilding estab- 
lishments would furnish an invaluable reserve for our naval power 
if the energies of the country had to be directed to offensive or 
defensive war. Of these Southampton lies within the area protected 
by the Portsmouth sea defences ; Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, and the 
Forth and Tyne have some protection, but quite insufficient ; every 
one of the rest, barring a few submarine mines, practically lies at the 
mercy of an enemy to bombard or destroy without landing, or to put 
to ransom. The inhabitants of these towns, and the owners of shipping 
which frequent them, may lay it to heart that on them would, 
without any question, fall the first blow in a condition of things such 
as I have supposed—a condition of things which has existed already 
and is so likely to exist again that it would be reasonable to assume 
that it can hardly be avoided, and must therefore be provided for. 
The following extract shows that this doctrine of attacking our 
commerce and undefended coast towns is held by the Minister of 
Marine who is now actually directing the naval policy of France, 
and who is now carrying out that policy by building ships which are 
intended to ruin and cripple the commerce of the enemy he has in 
view, and ceasing to build heavy and expensive ironclads to contend 
with the regular navy of his opponents :— 


‘‘ Admiral Aube, it is stated, takes office determined to carry out two 
reforms :—1. Defence of the coast and commercial harbours, at present open 
to the enemy, by means of torpedoes ; 2. Reduction or suppression of ironclads, 
to be replaced by swift cruisers destined to prey upon the enemy’s commerce, 
and to bombard defenceless towns. In the Atlas Colonial, which has just ap- 
peared, is to be found an article by Admiral Aube, in which he declares that the 
day of naval engagements by fleets has passed, that the torpedo has slain the 
ironclad squadron. He writes :—‘ Naval war is henceforth a commercial war, a 
war of privateering. The instruments of this war are torpedoes, defensive 
gunboats, with cruisers, all having great speed ; numbers, speed, and invisi- 
bility compose the superiority of those instruments of war. In the days when, 
theoretically, the rights of war were not discussed, when, theoretically, the 
laws of war were generally accepted, how was this naval war waged? A ship- 
of-war, a corsair, and a merchantman are in presence. One became the prize 
of the other ; a portion of the captor’s crew was sent to take possession, and 
if it were worth while, the prize was taken to the nearest port. In the con- 
trary case, the crew of the captured vessel was taken on board by the captor, 
and the prize was sent to the bottom. Humanity was saved, and also the 
laws of war. To-morrow war breaks ; an automobile torpedo, with two officers 
and twelve men for crew, meets a packet-boat with a cargo richer than those 
of the richest Spanish galleons, with crew and passengers numbering several 
hundred souls; will the torpedo acquaint the captain of the packet-boat that 
it is there, that it is on the look-out for him?’ And the Admiral goes on to 
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say that the torpedo would watch its opportunity to steal upon the packet-boat, 
and, having blown crew and cargo out of the water, would continue its cruise, 
satisfied that it had done a good stroke of business.” 


A discussion of the defences of the possessions of the United 
Kingdom outside the four seas would be beyond the limits of this 
paper; but it is desirable to notice them briefly for the due apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude and extent of the task thrown upon our fleet, 
of our consequent liability to be overmatched at some particular point 
or points (our own coast included), and the imperative necessity for 
using all our other defensive resources in order to free our fleet for 
the duty for which it is indispensable. 

The stream of commerce already referred to, the profits from 
which furnishes employment to most of our population, and which 
also brings us yearly about £150,000,000 worth of the food we 
eat, may be described as passing along five principal lines, measuring 
92,000 miles, which our fleet has to guard, besides the 3,000 miles of 
coast line of these islands. An enemy who desired to damage us 
would hang upon one or all of these lines like a highwayman on 
Wimbledon Common in the last century. Our fleets and armed 
cruisers would be required both to convoy our merchant fleets, 
comprising 19,000 vessels, to patrol those lines of commerce, and 
to chase, capture, and destroy these authorised highwaymen of the 
seas. 

Our ships of war and our merchant ships need coal in large 
quantities to carry them on their road and enable them to keep at 
sea, and our war ships require means of refitting and repairing 
damage, which in these days of ironclads cannot be improvised. 
These necessities are supplied by naval stations of various classes 
all over the globe. Some are mere storehouses or fitting stations, 
others are naval strategic points where fleets would assemble ready 
to move in any direction they might be required, or by possessing 
which they could block the passage of an enemy’s ships. The lines 
of commerce are:—l. To the North of Europe, the defence of 
which rests entirely upon England as its base. 2. To the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. On this are the fortified 
harbours and stations of Halifax, Bermuda, and Jamaica. 3. To South 
America, the Pacific, China, and Australia, by Cape Horn. 4. To 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to India, China, and Australia by that 
route. St. Helena and Ascension, Cape Town and Simon’s Bay, the 
Mauritius and the Falkland Islands are the coaling and fitting 
stations on these two routes. The chief ports and harbours in Australia 
are fortified by the colonies themselves, except King George’s Sound, 
a coaling station of the greatest importance, directly on the line of 
communication, and which, being unfortified, could undoubtedly be 
seized at the first moment by an enemy as a point at which he could 
lie in wait for the valuable passing commerce. 5. To the South of 
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Europe, India, China, and Australia, by the Suez Canal. This line 
is furnished with naval stations at Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Trin- 
comalee, Bombay, Singapore, and Hong Kong. To these must 
be added Port Hamilton, Esquimault in Vancouver Island and 
Fiji, the stations for the fleet which protects our trade in 
the Pacific, which will acquire immensely increased importance 
now that the railway across Canada furnishes us with another 
alternative route to India, China, and Japan. It stands to 
reason that the defence of these harbours must be independent 
of the fleet, otherwise the fleet would not be able to leave them to 
protect the commerce; and not only must they be protected in 
order that their coal and stores may be available for our fleets, but 
because so long as they are secure an enemy’s fleet would be unable 
to keep the sea from want of coaling stations, which no other nation 
has at its command because their commerce does not require it. It 
is also of great consequence that our principal naval stations and 
coal harbours should be connected with us by telegraph. 

A Royal Commission fully investigated this subject in 1882, and 
their report was duly rendered, but was not made public. Some 
portion of the works required have been provided at Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and Aden, but beyond the supply of some submarine mines 
little has been done elsewhere to carry out their recommendations. 
Although this vital weakness in our defensive position is unknown to 
or unappreciated by our public, to whom it is of most concern, it 
is by no means unknown to our possible enemies. When the 
naval struggle, which in the course of events must some day come 
upon us, does actually break out, we shall probably be startled and 
scared by hearing that the enemy is in possession of King 
George’s Sound, and some other strategic points on our lines of 
communication, and the constitutional fiction of ministerial respon- 
sibility will afford little comfort or satisfaction to the population, 
both of rich and poor, who will be ruined by the stoppage of our com- 
merce. This paper does not enter into the question of the number and 
composition of our army and its disposition for defensive purposes. 
We have already been told by the highest authority how inadequate 
are our military forces to the duties they have to fulfil, and this 
makes it doubly important to supply these permanent works of 
defence which will economise numbers by enabling a smaller number 
to defend a vital point. The cost of furnishing these works would be 
but a small part of that which a month of struggle with a powerful 
enemy might entail, and we should lose no time in putting ourselves 
in the position of the “strong man armed” whose “ house is at 
peace.”’ 


F. Du Cane. 























AN EXPLANATION. 


I sHoup be well content to leave my controversy with Mr. Romanes 
as it now stands, but for one or two points which demand explana- 
tion. In the first place, I am charged with a misquotation, and I 
find it is too true that I have “inadvertently ” (as my critic is 
” for the word 
“any ’—though thereby, according to my judgment, I have rather 
weakened than strengthened my own case. This regrettable error has, 
however, been due not to any defect of good will, but of good eyes, 
a defect which makes mea sadly imperfect corrector of the press. 
To another accusation, however, I cannot say peccari. Mr. Romanes 
accuses me’ of having quoted words of his to prove that he himself 
had drawn a distinction between the organic and the inorganic 
worlds, similar to that which I had drawn, and he adds a quotation 
from his paper to show that he had really regarded that distinction 
which he had seemed to me to draw, as an “illusory ”’ distinction. 


, 
. 


good enough to say) substituted the word “only 


He, however, cites his own words incompletely, and I fail to see how 
he or any one else can be justified in rejecting a distinction sug- 
gested, as he expressly asserts, by nature herself, upon merely such 
d priori grounds as those upon which he appears to rely. In the 
next place I desire to withdraw, with such apology as may be fitting, 
an accusation which it appears I was too hasty in making, and which 
I made for the following reason. Seeing that I have again and 
again explained and set forth as one of my most fundamental dis- 
tinctions, that which exists between what is only “ material” and 
what is “ formal,” and seeing that I had been careful to point out 
that a failure to apprehend the essential distinctions which exist 
between different kinds of “memory” and ‘“ knowledge,” was at the 
root of the errors I desired to oppose, I too rashly concluded that 
any one taking sufficient interest in my writings to criticise them, 
would at least be able and willing to make themselves acquainted 
with positions I thus represented as fundamental. But, to my surprise, 
Mr. Romanes admits* that he has “ no glimmering notion”’ of what 
I mean, and adds, “ I do not comprehend what his (my) multifarious 
forms of memory, or his (my) fourfold powers of knowledge have 
to do with the matter.’ Therefore, what I took to be a blameworthy 
misrepresentation, turns out to be but an innocent deficiency in appre- 
hension, a deficiency I can in no way remedy (being, proverbially, 
only bound to furnish arguments), any more than I can supply an 
apprehension of the full meaning of the term “ Analogy.” I desire 


(1) Fortnightly Review, March, 1886, p. 330. (2) Ibid., p. 331. 
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further to explain that when I spoke to Mr. Romanes of the “ faith 
that is in him,” I used a rhetorical expression, and certainly did 
not mean to call upon him to declare what may be his intimate 
theological beliefs; what, however, I did ask for were ‘clear and 
explicit answers to the following four” philosophical questions. 
“(1.) Can we think save in human terms? (2.) Is the ultimate 
reality to be conceived of as more or less than a man? (3.) If it is 
to be conceived of as superhuman, must not human perfection be the 
one token and symbol of it, since we have no others? (4.) Can it be 
reasonably affirmed that so to act is to mislead, when it is expressly 
declared that such symbols are utterly inadequate, and only used 
because we can get no better?” I have not, however, received any 
answer to these questions, while, until I have received such answers, 
my position remains really unassailed. I hail with delight Mr. 
Romanes’s declaration that he advocates the mechanical conception 
of nature merely as a working hypothesis; so here, as he says, we are 
“in full agreement.” Nevertheless, I must absolutely deny that I 
have ever sought to “circumscribe certain phenomena of organic 
nature as beyond the reach of scientific explanation;” and this denial 
introduces another question as to which our dispute seems to be 
rather verbal than real. For Mr. Romanes appears constantly to use 
the word “science” in the restricted sense of “ physical science,” 
whereas in my view the latter is but a subordinate department of 
science. Thus I include philosophical questions within the sphere of 
science, but of course they must be excluded from mere “ physical 
science,” which, from the limitation of its subject matter, is neces- 
sarily agnostic and has no more to do with such problems as the ques- 
tion of Theism, than cookery has to do with that of the precession of 
the equinoxes. It is due to Mr. Romanes to say that he was far from 
intending to deny the efficient action of volition, since he tells us’ he 
expressly advocated monism on the ground “that by this theory alone 
is it possible to save the causal agency of volition without violating 
any of the axioms of physical science.”’ But as the question of monism 
is a metaphysical question, it is, and must be, independent of any 
axioms which are merely physical. It is further due to my critic to 
take note of his explanation® that by his denial of the existence of 
any “alternative hypothesis” he simply meant to affirm that by 
considering materialism, spiritualism, and monism, he had considered 
“all the logically possible theories of the relation between body and 
mind.” My reference, however, had been to “dualism”’ as the, in 
my judgment, most satisfying hypothesis, and one whereby it is quite 
“possible to save the causal agency of volition’ without opposing 
any axioms of science, whether “ physical” or “ metaphysical.” 
With respect to the problems of instinct and the origin of mammals, 


(1) Fortnightly Review, March, 1866, p. 332. (2) Ibid. p. 333. 
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I can here say nothing, for I must not now ask for space to treat 
at yet greater length (the only adequate way in which such problems 
could be satisfactorily dealt with in reply to lengthy arguments) 
matters which have already occupied so many pages of this Review. 
I must, at present perforce, confine myself to stating that I still hold 
to what I have before affirmed about the former, and that as to the 
latter I am by no means convinced that all mammals had monotre- 
matous progenitors. But even if they all had such an origin, the 
difficulty as to mammary glands is by no means thereby averted, but 
merely put a step back, while, however much it may be made to recede, 
the same difficulty will accompany it and ever recur—a difficulty 
which, though bearing primarily on a question of structure, has its 
bearings also on that of instinct. Lastly, as to what I said about 
Mr. Daswtiis and my relations with him: I can well understand that 
Mr. Romanes may feel surprised at my statement that the great 
naturalist was hurt “at the first breath of my criticism,” consider- 
ing his extremely tolerant disposition, to which I have expressly 
borne testimony. It is none the less most true that he was so 
hurt, and I attribute it to the fact that I had previously been his 
sympathetic disciple, that not a few pleasant letters had passed 
between us, that he had been good enough to take much interest in 
certain work on which I was then engaged and, I believe, thought 
me destined to be an active propagator of his special views. Mr. 
Romanes is inclined to sneer at “ the pleasing picture” I have, he 
says, drawn; the opportunity for drawing which may, he intimates,’ 
suffice to console me for the estrangement which arose between me 
and my esteemed friend, and which was, in fact, very painful to me. 
It might well be so: for in addition to an extraordinary intellect 
specially gifted in its powers of accurate and patient observation, 
Mr. Darwin possessed an emotional nature at once rich and delicate. 
Tenderly attached to those with whom he was most nearly related 
(and family affection is at the root of all that is best and noblest 
amongst men) his feelings for those who were his friends were often 
so warm as to merit the term affection; and amongst the many 
reasons which concurred to promote the wide acceptance of his views, 
certainly not the least was the fascination due to the charm of his 
personal character. This naturally begot a warmth of regard in 
return, as well as a chivalrous and persevering ardour on the part of 
those of his friends whom sincere conviction urged forward to his 
support and defence. The estrangement, on his part, which was 
unavoidably begun and afterwards most unintentionally aggravated, 
was destined to endure to the end, and to the end must endure my 
regret that such was inevitably the case. 





Sr. Georce Mivart. 





(1) Fortnightly Review, March, 1886, p. 337. 
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LLOYD’S. 


Tue name of Lloyd’s is not only throughout England, but throughout 
the world, a household word. Wherever men interested in shipping 
or commerce meet together, the name of Lloyd’s is well known and 
constantly mentioned. Nor is this wonderful, for Lloyd’s is the 
great centre of marine insurance of the world. In the large under- 
writing-room on the first floor of the Royal Exchange vessels which 
bring heavy cargoes of grain from San Francisco to Europe or rich 
stores of indigo from Calcutta to the Thames are covered from the 
perils of the sea. There, too, the cargoes which they bear are pro- 
tected from loss while being transported; for, after a vessel or 
cargo has once been insured, should the vessel be stranded or a cargo 
damaged, the underwriter relieves the shipowner or merchant from 
his loss. 

It is probable that marine insurance in some form has existed from 
very early ages. Probably the fleets which brought grain to supply 
the necessities of ancient Greece and Italy were protected both as to 
ships and cargoes by some mode of insurance, since few adventurers 
would have dared to risk a valuable ship or a valuable cargo upon 
the high seas without protection. In the Middle Ages, although 
usury was regarded as a crime by the theologians who in those days 
were usually the framers and interpreters of law, one species of 
usury—marine insurance—was always permitted on account of the 
risk which attended maritime adventure, and so early as 1433 it 
would seem that the public regarded the shipowner as capable of 
over-insuring his vessel, in order to make profit out of her loss, since 
the regulations of Barcelona to prevent the over-insurance of ships 
were then framed. Although more than four hundred years have 
elapsed, the idea that shipowners are capable of this course of action 
still prevails in certain quarters, and a Royal Commission is at the 
present time investigating the causes of loss of life at sea, and giving 
deep attention to the question of over-insurance, both of vessels and 
cargoes. In England the business of marine insurance was first 
practised in London by the merchants of the Hanseatic League, who 
established themselves at the Steelyard where Cannon Street Station 
now stands. They monopolised the commerce of this country until the 
reign of Elizabeth, when England gained the supremacy of the seas, 
and Englishmen determined to carry on their own trade. The foreign 
merchants of the Steelyard were deprived by Cecil of their privileges ; 
finally, their staple house was closed, and they were expelled from 
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the country at the end of the sixteenth century. Till then Hanseatic 
merchants had flourished on the banks of the Thames; Lombards 
and Fiemings had goldsmiths’ shops where Lombard Street: still 
remains as a monument of their residence. These were all expelled 
from the country at the same time, and Englishmen took their com- 
merce into their own hands. The beginning of this transformation 
of trade was shown by the erection of the Royal Exchange, where 
merchants at the end of the sixteenth century began to make their 
meetings instead of in Lombard Street as hitherto. An office of 
insurance, where registers were kept of marine policies, was instituted 
in the city, and was supplemented by others which sprang up in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, but for many years there 
seems to have been no regular meeting place for underwriters. 

The name of Lloyd’s itself is derived from a coffee-house, which 
was kept by Mr. Edward Lloyd, originally in Tower Street, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, where underwriters used to 
collect before Lloyd’s became the centre of the underwriting and 
shipping interest. Marine insurance seems to have been adopted by 
merchants in connection with or in addition to their other business. 
In 1692 Lloyd’s Coffee House was moved from Tower Street to the 
corner of Lombard Street and Abchurch Lane, where a system of 
maritime intelligence was organized. To meet the desire for infor- 
mation, Mr. Lloyd started Léoyd’s News in 1696, which, however, 
fell under the censorship of the Government after the issue of only 
seventy-six numbers, through a report upon the action of the House 
of Lords with regard to silks, and consequently was discontinued. 
Lioyd’s News was resuscitated in the year 1726, under the form of 
Lioyd’s List, and is thus the oldest newspaper existing at the present 
time with the exception of the London Gazette. At Lloyd’s Coffee 
House underwriters met, probably for only a small portion of the 
day, to transact their business and obtain intelligence. The stormy 
period of speculation connected with the South-Sea Bubble caused 
a project to be formed by Lord Onslow and Lord Chetwynd to 
establish assurance corporations. The underwriters of London, 
joined by those of Bristol, opposed this proposal, but a judicious 
bribe to the Treasury carried the Bill through the Houses of 
Parliament. An Act was passed in 1720 allowing charters of incor- 
poration to be bestowed upon the London Assurance Corporation 
and the Royal Exchange Corporation. Although these associations 
appeared at first sight to be dangerous rivals of Lloyd’s through the 
fact that they were granted a monopoly of marine insurance and a 
monopoly of the most exclusive kind, by which all but private under- 
writers were prohibited from becoming marine insurers, they were 
really of great assistance to the development of Lloyd’s as an 
insurance body. While marine insurance companies sprang up in 
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the Act of 1720. 






































gambling and wagering policies had become frequent. 


which has flourished ever since on the same spot. 







| the two companies. 











numbers in other countries, their growth was stopped in England by 







As yet the door of Lloyd’s was open to all who chose to enter. 
No membership or formalities of any kind were exacted, but it 
gradually became a serious question for the respectable visitors at 
Lloyd’s Coffee House to separate themselves from the rest. Tlicit 


Lives of 


unfortunate gentlemen who might happen to stand accountable to 
their country for misconduct were freely insured, as well as the lives 
of well-known personages so soon as a paragraph appeared in the 
- newspapers announcing them to be dangerously ill. Soon after 1770, 
underwriters and brokers who wished to remedy these abuses united 
under the name of Lloyd’s, and having obtained possession of L/oyd’s 
List, removed from Lombard Street to Pope’s Head Alley. From 
these temporary quarters in the year 1774 they moved to the Royal 
Exchange, and set up there on a permanent footing the institution 


The Seven Years’ War apparently had little effect on marine 

insurance. It was left to the great struggle which began in 1775, 

with the first attempt of the North American colonists to free them- 

selves from English rule, and which lasted with but short pauses till 

1815, to raise Lloyd’s to the high position which it now holds. This 

long war brought home to every one having property floating on the 

sea the necessity of covering their risks as much as possible, and of 

distributing losses that would have been ruinous to an individual 

among many persons. High premiums, adequate to high risks, were 

offered. Merchants of wealth became insurers of maritime property, 

and where formally the average amounted seldom to £100 or £200, 

tens of thousands were written in the line of a single name at 

Lloyd’s. The war had the effect of bringing foreign marine insu- 

rance from all parts of the world into this country, since the security 

of Lloyd’s was undoubted. During the first three-quarters of the 

eighteenth century the commerce of Great Britain more than trebled. 

It gradually increased from a little more than twelve millions at 

commencement till in 1775 it was nearly £32,000,000. The American 

War did not interfere much with the growth of commerce, since at 
the end of 1787 exports and imports from this country amounted to 
£36,000,000. The whole of this amount, and the value of the vessels 
besides, came to be insured. British men-of-war, carrying rich prizes 


’ and bullion, were also insured. The mass of this business was done 
" at Lloyd’s, the two chartered companies doing very little. A Par- 
: liamentary Commission on marine insurance, which sat in 1810, was 


informed that of a total of £656,000 insured on the Diana, £631,800 
was underwritten at Lloyd’s, and the remaining £25,000 only between 
In 1779 a printed form of policy of marine 
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insurance was definitely fixed. Hitherto there had been many 
varieties, which gave rise to frequent disputes, and to prevent further 
difficulties the Committee of Lloyd’s in that year drew up a general 
form of policy. The present form of policy issued from the Inland 
Revenue is the same as that sanctioned by the members of Lloyd’s 
on the 12th January, 1779, the sole change consisting in the omission 
of the words at the beginning, “In the name of God. Amen,” for 
which has been substituted the sentence, “ Be it known that.” 

Familiar as the name of Lloyd’s is throughout the world, the con- 
stitution of Lloyd’s is hardly understood by the general public. 
Some even believe that the Committee of Lloyd’s in their corporate 
capacity are brokers and underwriters, and can effect insurances on 
behalf of the body of their members, and can undertake salvage 
operations. It is not appreciated that Lloyd’s embraces two different 
functions. Lloyd’s is, in the first place, an association of under- 
writers, each of whom conducts his business according to his own 
views ; and for those views, or for the business transacted, Lloyd’s as 
@ corporation is in no way responsible. Lloyd’s as a corporation, and 
the committee as its executive, have almost nothing to do with 
matters of marine insurance. Their business is to conduct the affairs 
of Lloyd’s in its corporate capacity; to observe the regulations laid 
down by the members in general meeting for the admission of 
members and subscribers ; to carry out such steps as may be neces- 
sary to supply and distribute shipping intelligence, and to guard as 
trustees the corporate funds and corporate property. 

The development of Lloyd’s as an insurance association, and its 
development as the great centre of maritime intelligence, have pro- 
ceeded side by side. For many years after Lloyd’s was established 
in the Royal Exchange matters were managed on coffee-house prin- 
ciples. There were three masters, who made handsome incomes by 
the sale of refreshments and stationery, and who supplied all that was 
necessary for lighting and warming the rooms and for the general 
comfort of the members. The profits of these masters averaged 
£4,500 a year. But as the intelligence department at Lloyd’s 
advanced this system of management was found to be inconvenient, 
although Prime Ministers had to keep on good terms with the com- 
mittee to obtain the earliest news of what was going on all over the 
world, as reports of important events usually reached Lloyd’s before 
getting to Westminster or Whitehall. It had been suggested in 
1796 that the masters of Lloyd’s, who practically were only waiters, 
were not competent to correspond with the Government Offices, but 
the suggestion was not acted upon till it became necessary for the 
committee to enter into a regular correspondence with the Govern- 
ment. The first few letters were signed as usual by the masters, 
but there came a curt reply from Earl Camden, the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies and War Department, stating that he regretted 
not to be able to enter into epistolary intercourse with the waiters at 
Lloyd’s Coffee House. A secretary was then appointed in 1804, and 
the result was a great improvement of the whole intelligence depart- 
ment, and the cause of the organization of the system of Lloyd’s 
agents. 

As casualties may occur at any part of the world, every coast is 
divided into districts, and over each district a Lloyd’s Agent watches, 
who telegraphs to Lloyd’s immediately any casualty to shipping 
which may occur within his district, as well as the arrivals of ship- 
wrecked crews, or the floating ashore of wreckage. The informa- 
tion obtained from Lloyd’s Agents is supplemented by Lloyd’s 
Signal Stations. These are established at all important points 
on the great lines of maritime traffic and are of enormous value for 
the saving of both life and property from the perils of the seas. 
They are placed at outlying points far away from harbours, and are 
connected telegraphically with London. When a vessel comes ashore 
or is seen in distress from one of these bleak headlands where the 
signal stations are, the news of her danger is telegraphed at once to 
the point from which assistance may be derived and aid is sent. 
Within the few years that the system of signal stations has been in 
full working order, many a vessel has been saved from destruction 
and her crew from death through the interposition of these stations. 
Their value is universally recognised, and many great landed pro- 


prietors helped in their establishment by granting freely, or only on 
nominal terms, the land which is necessary for the erection of a 
station. Yet in some instances a few landowners have refused an 


acre of ground at necessary spots and have preferred that vessels 
should be wrecked, men drowned, women made widows, and chil- 
dren fatherless, rather than allow a small porticn of some favourite 
preserve for rabbits or wild fowl to be invaded, even in the cause of 
humanity, by building a cottage for a signalman. 

The intelligence which is collected through Lloyd’s Agents, from 
the signal stations and from other sources, is communicated in London 
to the underwriters at Lloyd’s, to the Marine Insurance Companies, 
who are also supporters of the great central establishment, to the 
Underwriters’ Associations in Liverpool and Glasgow and other com- 
mercial ports of the United Kingdom, to the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions in Paris, Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin, Genoa, Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux—in fact, to all the commercial centres of Europe, to New York 
for the benefit of underwriters in America, and is even flashed by 
telegraph to Melbourne to be distributed among the underwriters in 
the Australian Colonies. Various publications are also issued daily 
or weekly for the convenience of the mercantile community, such as 
Lloyd’s List, Lloyd’s Weekly Index, Lloyd’s Voyage Table of Steamers, 
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The Mercantile Navy List, The British Code List, The International 
Code of Signals, Lloyd's Hints to Captains, and a Register of Captains. 
Shipping intelligence from Lloyd’s is also published in the daily 
papers for the benefit of the public. Readers of the Times, Standard, 
or Daily News, may frequently have seen one particular part of the 
paper headed “ Movements of Shipping, from Lloyd’s.”’ In these 
columns the friends and relations of seamen and passengers can learn 
the arrivals or sailings of vessels in which they may be interested, 
or any accident or casualty that may have occurred to them. There 
is also maintained at Lloyd’s an inquiry office, which is daily crowded 
with large numbers of women anxious to know the whereabouts of 
their husbands and sons, and from which information is freely given 
to any relations of seamen. 

Large and vast as is the intelligence collected at Lloyd’s and dis- 
tributed therefrom, yet it has been found necessary to contemplate its 
extension. By the ‘Act of Parliament by which Lloyd’s was incor- 
porated in 1871 as a Corporation, the intelligence which the Corpora- 
tion were empowered to collect, publish, and diffuse was limited tc 
that with respect to shipping, but it was really found that much in- 
formation not technically limited to that connected with shipping 
was necessary for commercial purposes. Volcanic eruptions, which 
alter harbours and roadsteads, are of great importance to seamen and 
underwriters. Revolutions which cause embargos to be laid upon ship- 
ping are also important, as are the sudden outbreak of hostilities or 
blockades, or other information of a similar nature which could hardly 
legally be defined as strictly connected with shipping. It is probable 
that this necessit y for the happiness and welfare of the seafaring 
population will be taken up in Parliament as a public measure, and 
become, under the sanction of the legislature, another of the functions 
of Lloyd’s. 

Important as is the matter of intelligence, it is probably, however, 
as the centre of marine insurance that the general public takes the 
most interest in Lloyd’s. Commercial men must be connected with 
Lloyd’s. Every merchant who sends a cargo abroad; every ship- 
owner who equips a vessel; every importer who brings the products 
of either the Eastern or Western Hemisphere to the great markets of 
Europe; every financier who sends abroad bonds or specie; every 
jeweller who sends diamonds or precious stones, or who brings these 
to this country, if prudent, as most men of business are, insures them 
against the danger of loss in transit, and these insurances are for 
the most part effected at Lloyd’s. It is in the great underwriting 
rooms of the Royal Exchange that the chief part of the marine in- 
surance of the world is conducted, for although there are marine 
insurance companies, yet the underwriters at Lloyd’s, not hampered 
with heavy office expenses or costly machinery of administration, can 
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afford to insure at prices which defy competition. The ordinary 
course of insurance of a ship or goods is, that the shipowner or mer- 
chant sends an order to some of the great marine insurance brokers 
such as the Bradfords, the Tidds, the Hardmans, the Bischoffs, the 
Dumas, the Millers, the Robinsons, the Pooles, the Nixons, or 
Symondsons. These show the insurance to be effected on a small 
piece of paper, which is technically called a slip, to some of the great 
underwriters such as the Jansons, the Reisses, the Becks, the 
Secretans, the Beauchamps, the Uziellis, the Brookings, the Rouge- 
monts, or the Burands, who initial the slip, showing upon it 
what amount, or as it is technically termed “line,” they choose to 
underwrite, and although a slip from not being stamped cannot be 
sued upon legally, yet underwriters always consider that when they 
have once initialled a slip they have made an honourable engage- 
ment, which they will not infringe and always sign the policy after- 
wards. The policy is prepared by the broker, and from the under- 
writers’ names being written in succession at the foot the term of 
underwriter has arisen. In extreme cases, when the broker has been 
deceived and an insurance has been placed before an underwriter, in 
which there has been concealment of important facts or fraud, the 
underwriters do not refuse to sign the policy, but sign the policy and 
then refuse to pay the loss, and thus the assured is not deprived of 
his right to sue, although in such cases he generally finds that pru- 
dence is the better part of valour and declines to go into court. 

The great fortunes made at Lloyd’s during the Napoleonic wars 
elevated aspirants into rivals. The Globe Fire and Life Insurance 
Company, established in 1797, applied in 1798 to Parliament to 
repeal the Act giving a monopoly of marine insurance to the two old 
chartered companies. This application was resisted, not so much by 
the companies interested as by the underwriters of Lloyd’s, and the 
Bill was defeated ; but the House decided to appoint a Committee to 
consider the Act granting charters to the two old companies, and 
to inquire into the state and means of effecting marine insurance in 
Great Britain. The Committee held its sittings in February and March, 
1810. By its report it was recommended that the privileges granted 
to the Royal Exchange and London Assurance Corporations under the 
Charters of 1720 should be repealed, but the recommendations of the 
Committee were rejected by the Commons, because the House con- 
sidered that the system of commercial intelligence at Lloyd’s had 
been established there by the labour of half a century, and had been 
brought to a degree of perfection which rendered it of the utmost 
importance to the mercantile world. 

The Parliamentary inquiry ended in a victory to Lloyd’s, which 
was the real supporter of the monopoly of the two companies. This 
monopoly was maintained, but the fierce light of investigation which 
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during the discussion was thrown upon Lloyd’s, led to the discovery 
of various defects in its internal government. A majority of the 
members shared in these views. A general meeting was called 
together in March, 1811, when a committce of twenty-one members 
was appointed to consider and recommend such regulations as in 
their opinion might tend to the future good management of the con- 
cerns of the house. This Committee recommended that the Committee 
have the power of appointing agents in any ports or places they may 
think proper under such regulations and restrictions as their legal 
advisers may recommend, and that the names of the different persons 
acting as agents for Lloyd’s under the sanction of the committee be 
annually published with the list of subscribers. The appointment of 
agents is now conducted by a Committee, on which are representa- 
tives of the Marine Insurance Companies, the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions of Glasgow and Liverpool, and also representatives of the 
General Shipowners’ Society. This Committee is thus representative 
of all interests connected with shipping. The Committee of 1811 
also arranged that a deed of trust should be prepared and signed by 
all the members of Lloyd’s. Thus Lloyd's was partly reorganized. 
It had been proposed at that time to establish at Lloyd’s a Board 
for settling averages, but this idea was not generally approved. 
Another movement in this direction about fifteen years later also 
failed, but gradually the “ Average Adjuster’ became a separate 
and recognised profession, although some members of Lloyd’s can 
still recollect the time when a broker was expected himself to 
“state” the averages he had to collect. In order to obtain mem- 
bership of Lloyd’s, a candidate must be proposed by six members, 
and for about twenty years it has been required that a candidate, 
before his name is submitted to the committee for ballot, shall make 
a deposit of at least £5,000 in the hands of trustees, of whom one is 
the secretary of Lloyd’s. This deposit becomes available in case of 
the failure of a member to meet his obligations, and is used under 
the control of the committee, who liquidate his liabilities. This 
system is undoubtedly of great benefit to merchants and shipowners, 
as it affords a guarantee of security for all insurances effected at 
Lloyd’s. 

We have seen how the new Marine Insurance Company of 1810 
was defeated in its attempt to destroy the monopoly of the two 
chartered companies, notwithstanding the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. This defeat hindered further 
attempts of this nature until the matter was taken up by Mr. N. 
Rothschild in 1824. A Bill for the repeal of the Act granting the 
monopoly to the two chartered companies was then brought into the 
House of Commons and was passed. The Alliance British and 
Foreign Fire and Life Assurance Company had already been formed, 
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and it was supposed that the passing of this Act would allow marine 
business to be undertaken by that Company; but when this was 
proposed, Mr. Natusch, an underwriter at Lloyd’s, who had taken 
shares in the Alliance Company, as soon as the directors announced 
their intention of entering upon marine insurance, proceeded 
against them for breach of the original conditions of contract 
entered into between them and the subscribers. The plaintiff 
obtained a verdict, and the Company was forbidden to carry on the 
business of marine insurance. Mr. Rothschild quietly submitted to 
the verdict. Leaving the Fire and Life Department of the Alliance 
to stand as before, he put at its side, nominally independent of it, 
the Alliance Marine Insurance Company. This Company got a good 
amount of patronage mainly from what sprang from the house of 
Rothschild, and the other eminent firms who joined in the undertaking. 
Its success inspired followers. Within a few months the Indemnity 
Marine Insurance Company was started. In 1836, after an interval of 
twelve years, the Marine Insurance Company was founded. Ten 
years previously three Marine Insurance Companies were brought out 
in the North of England—the Sunderland, the Tyne, and the Unani- 
mous of South Shields. The first two perished in infancy, the last 
lived till 1861. In 1830, the General Maritime Insurance Company 
was started in London by some merchants and shipowners, and lasted 
till 1848. The Liverpool Marine Insurance Company, launched in 
1831, had to be wound up in 1850. 

The foundation of the Marine Insurance Company finished the era of 
successful joint-stock undertakings, carrying on the business of Marine 
Insurance. There was a gap between the starting of the Marine in 
1836 till after the passing of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Registration 
Act in 1844. With this Act there was laid the foundation of a new 
class of undertaking for carrying on marine insurance. Many com- 
panies were started, but not all survived. In 1859 the Ocean Marine 
was established, and in the following year three new companies on 
the limited liability principle—the London and Provincial, the Thames 
and Mersey, and the Universal were founded. The British and 
Foreign, the Commercial Union, and the Union Insurance Companies 
were founded in 1863, and the Home and Colonial and Maritime in 
1864. In fact,as Mr. J. T. Danson, in his pamphlet on “The Under- 
writing of 1872,” wrote: “In 1859 began an era of speculation in 
marine insurance which is not yet closed; and which it were well if 
those who are still liable to lose their capital would look a little closer 
into the history of. Many now are the sufferers: but few care to 
parade such experience; and fewer still—though keenly alive to 
effects, could say anything profitable of the cause of their losses.” The 
writer then enumerates the Marine Insurance Companies that perished 
between the years 1859 and 1865, giving it as his opinion that, so 
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far from being untoward, the failures would have been, “ under ordi- 
nary circumstances,” even more numerous. ‘“ The companies now 
surviving,” he continues, “ were indebted for much of their early 
growth to special circumstances not very likely to recur. The 
American Civil War broke out in April, 1861; it soon had the effect 
of transferring to this country the greater part of the marine insur- 
ance in the foreign trade, previously done in the United States. The 
war ended in 1865; but the old confidence in American underwriters 
was not immediately restored. It was not till 1868 that the business 
which had been driven by the war from its ordinary channels began 
in any great measure to return to them. Thus, the surviving com- 
panies had the advantage, for some years, of an enhanced demand 
for marine insurance in this country.” 

Mr. Danson concludes with some truthful remarks, fully justified 
by the, on the whole, disastrous results of joint-stock enterprise in 
underwriting, about the constant desire of shipowners and merchants 
to aid in the establishment of new Marine Insurance Companies, with 
the view of lowering premiums through competition. ‘ Competi- 
tion,’ says the widely-experienced writer, “‘to be effectual, must be 
constant, not fitful, and limited by a reasonable regard to the actual 
condition of the business, not inspired by the wild avidity of the 
mere bandit. Less than ten per cent. profit will hardly justify the 
risking of capital in such a business as underwriting. But if, in 
defence of an established business, less must be taken, for a time, it 
will be so. Company A may reduce its profits and its dividends to 
one-half of the previous rate, say to ten percent. This putting them 
all on the same level will bring down company B to a dividend of 
one per cent., and company C to an annual and serious loss ef capital. 
Such competition cannot last. What the insurer should aim at, as 
being the most conducive to his interest, is that such competition 
shall be maintained as will keep down premiums to, but not reduce 
them below, the point at which they yield a fair average rate of 
profit. To go lower is to insure a reaction, sooner or later, and to 
disturb the basis of confidence on which all sound insurance rests. 
And the competition of a dozen companies, with the aid of the 
underwriters at Lloyd’s, is quite sufficient, as experience has proved, 
to keep it from rising higher on an average of years.” The principal 
Marine Insurance Companies of London, twenty-five in number, are 
now connected with Lloyd’s, as subscribers. 

Persons not thoroughly conversant with the somewhat complex 
organisation of Lloyd’s are apt to confuse Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping with Lloyd’s itself. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Lioyd’s Register, as constituted for the last fifty years, is a 
totally distinct society, with a separate committee and separate execu- 
tive, although, like Lloyd’s itself, it would appear to have originated 
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in the necessity for reliable information felt by the underwriters who 
frequented the coffee-house of Edward Lloyd two hundred years ago. 
The early frequenters of Lloyd’s Coffee House in Tower Street, and 
certainly in Lombard Street, kept ships’ lists for their own guidance; 
nor would this be unnatural, for so soon as the practice of insuring 
ships and their cargoes was reduced to a science, means were neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the vessels were seaworthy, and what were 
their relative qualifications. The merchant would not be willing to 
embark his cargoes upon, nor the underwriter to venture his risks upon, 
a ship without being first aware of her fitness for the duties required 
of her. As the number of vessels increased, so must the demand for 
shipping registers have also increased, so that all interested in a ship 
could form a fair idea of her capacities. It is probable that these 
ships’ lists were printed and circulated about 1726, the same year as 
saw the first publication of Lloyd's List. A register, afterwards 
known as the Underwriters’ Register or the Green Book, was esta- 
blished in 1760. It is probable, however, that it was established and 
supported exclusively by underwriters, for the sole use of those who 
subscribed to it and were members of the Society. A surveyor was 
appointed in 1781, if not before. In the Register for 1797 is printed 
a list of a committee formed for conducting the affairs of the Society, 
one of whom was the chairman of Lloyd’s; and probably the others 
were also members of Lloyd’s. The meetings of this committee were 
held at Lloyd’s Coffee House, though the office of the Register was 
situated at a different place. 

The London Committee held that London-built ships were much 
superior to those built in northern ports. The dissatisfied shipowners 
made representations, but failing to convince the committee, in 1799 
started a new Register Book of Shipping. At the end of the last 
century there were therefore two register books, known as the Green 
Book, which was the underwriters’, and the Red Book, which was the 
shipowners’ register. The Green Book was the more popular, since 
at the beginning of the year 1800 it had 235 subscribers, and the 
Red Book only 125. Divided counsels caused both registers to fall 
into disrepute, and a committee of inquiry was formed which sat for 
two years. In 1829 the Green Book took the title of Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, but this did not help its financial prospects, for in 1833 
both registers were so much hurt that it was not expected they would 
be able to carry on their operations, and in that year it was deter- 
mined to form the two committees into a joint committee, and to fuse 
the two books together. The first edition of Lloyd’s Register of 
British and Foreign Shipping was issued in 1834, and the classification 
of the mercantile marine was placed in the hands of a large com- 
mittee representative of all the interests concerned—the merchant, 
underwriter, and shipowner. In 1845, the Liverpool Register, which 
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was commenced in 18358, was amalgamated with Liloyd’s Register. 
No further change took place in the constitution of the Society until 
1863, although various applications were made from the provinces 
for admission to a share in the management of the Society ; and 
representatives were admitted from the Clyde, the Tyne, the Wear, 
Hull, and Bristol. In 1883 the number of the General Committee 
was raised from 41 to 50; the additional members thus created being 
distributed among the outports, the increase being carried out in 
such a manner as to preserve as far as possible the relative strength 
of merchant, shipowner, and underwriter. In 1886 the Liverpoo/ 
Register, known as the Liverpool Red Book, has been united with 
Lloyd’s Register. 

When vessels get into distress it is often necessary to discharge 
their cargoes and take measures for the safety of both vessels and 
goods. To superintend this operation it is often customary to send 
from this country a special agent, on behalf of underwriters, to watch 
over their interests and to give technical assistance and advice to 
Lloyd’s local agent. These special agents are usually retired captains 
of the mercantile marine. To superintend the despatch of these 
agents and to assist underwriters in all cases of salvage, the Salvage 
Association has now for some years been in existence, which is con- 
nected with Lloyd’s, but has a separate committee and a separate 
executive. Much good work has been done by this Association, and 
there can be no doubt that the interests of underwriters are now 
more carefully watched in all quarters of the world than was 
possible one hundred, fifty, or even twenty years ago. The conse- 
quence is that the underwriters at Lloyd’s, by having to bear less 
severe losses than was formerly the case, are now able to insure 
vessels or property at lower rates than formerly and a great advan- 
tage has accrued to the public in general. The existence of Lloyd’s 
has a national interest. From every point of view it is of enormous 
importance. As an Insurance Association it is the centre of the 
marine insurance of the world. As the machinery for the collection 
and diffusion of mercantile intelligence it stands unrivalled, and 
together with its affiliated Associations of Lloyd’s Register and the 
Salvage Association, Lloyd’s forms an enormous organization which, 
throughout the world, has no rival and knows no jealousy, but to 
meet the requirements of the public and to bring the great weight 
of an influential corporation to the aid of the preservation of life and 
property from the perils of the sea. 

H. M. Hozier. 
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A seconp edition of Mr. Bromley Davenport’s admirable work on 
sport, the plan of the Badminton Library, and the publication of 
two new sporting novels' of more than average merit, may be accepted 
as conclusive proof that the literature of field-sports has lost none of its 
popularity since the days of Colonel Hawker and Mr. Scrope. Mr. 
Bromley Davenport’s book is simply a very well-written and very graphic 
description of fox-hunting, deer-stalking, covert-shooting, and salmon- 
fishing, differing only in its degree of excellence from other works 
on the same subject too numerous to recount. But the Badminton 
Library and The Sporting Quirote are something more than this. The 
first is intended to constitute an encyclopedia of field-sports, including 
a good deal that comes under the head of veterinary science, and giving 
practical instruction in all that relates to stables, kennels, coverts, 

keepers, and all the various auxiliaries of sport on which, though they 

are little thought of in the middle of a good run or a hot corner, success 
is so largely dependent. The novel we have mentioned is remarkable, 

however , for a different reason, and this is, that it is a sporting story 
written with a moral purpose, its object being to show how a shy, 
nervous youth, who has been brought up at his mother’s apron- 
strings, may be converted, by the influence of field-sports, into an 
open, manly character, losing all his silliness while retaining all his 
modesty. If a certain amount of “roughing it” is good for every 
human being, then it is undeniable that to thousands it comes through 
the medium of field-sports, who but for this seductive bait would 
never encounter it at all; and if it is further admitted that under our 
present dispensation the qualities of hardihood, endurance, and in- 
trepidity are essential to the national welfare, then it is equally 
indispensable that field-sports are for the present entitled to our 
sympathy and support. 

To all who are of the same opinion we can confidently recommend 
Mr. Laing’s story of The Sporting Quirote, for, though we do not see 
very clearly the special propriety of the title, it is a very interesting 
record of sporting incidents, with a better plot to hang them upon 
than is always to be found in such productions. We rather object to 
the number and length of the “ choruses,” which, in imitation of the 
Greek dramatists, Mr. Laing has introduced. But the tale itself is 
very good. Milled in the Open, though the hunting scenes described 
in it justify its claim to the title of a sporting novel, derives its chief 
interest from a more romantic source. It is in truth a very good 


(1) The Sporting Quixote, a novel by 8S. Laing, Esq. Killed in the Open, by Mrs. 
Edward Kennard. Chapman and Hall, London, 1886. 
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love story set in a framework of hounds and horses, but one that could 
be read with pleasure independently of any such attractions. It is, 
however, rather my object in this article to dwell a little on that love 
for sport of every kind which seems to have distinguished the British 
people above all neighbouring nations, and to offer some illustrations 
of it which my own experience supplies. By the word sport I do 
not mean exclusively the pleasures of the chase, comprehending under 
that term the pursuit and destruction of wild animals of every kind by 
every possible means, but also other such amusements as racing, row- 
ing, cricket, and football, which are, or were, nearly peculiar to these 
islands. Seeing, however, that of all these diversions field-sports occupy 
the largest space in the public eye, and are the subject of the warmest 
controversy at the present moment, I propose to give the greater part 
of the space at my command toa description of the interest still taken 
by the labouring classes in all kinds of venerie, which I hold to be 
just as warm in the present day as it was when Cobbet wasachild. It 
would take a long time to trace to its source the predominance of this 
taste among the English people; but one of the chief causes of it 
probably is this, that at a comparatively early period field sports in 
this country ceased to be the privilege of a few, and became accessible 
to nearly all persons who cared to participate in them. It is true that 
the right of killing game was confined for a long time to the owners 
of land and persons connected with the aristocracy. But as the 
property qualification was as low as a hundred a year, it brought the 
right of shooting within reach of the whole yeoman class ; and when 
we remember that down to the beginning even of the present century, 
and notwithstanding the example of such men as Pitt and Fox and 
Windham, the sportsman was rather looked down upon by all who 
prided themselves on their refinement and urbanity, we shall see that 
very few persons were likely to feel their exclusion from this pastime as 
a grievance, even had it been effective. But it was not. Almost every- 
one who could obtain leave to shoot over another man’s land did so 
freely, without any fear of the law before his eyes. What is true of 
shooting was, of course, still more true of hunting, for which no 
qualification or permission was necessary ; while few lovers of the rod 
were ever at a loss for a day’s fishing, if they were known to pursue 
their sport in a legitimate and sportsmanlike manner. 

Thus England grew up a nation of sportsmen, and complaints of 
the preservation of game are of quite modern growth. With regard 
to such amusements as cricket and football, all games of this kind 
were encouraged by the resident gentry and clergy, partly because 
they liked them themselves, partly as a means of promoting good- 
feeling and good-fellowship among the peasantry and farmers, partly 
because they were approved of as manly and invigorating exer- 
cises, partly, perhaps, as a kind of lingering protest against the 
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Puritanism which turned up the whites of its eyes at the Book of 
Sports. But whatever the cause, there has never till quite recently 
been anything in the slightest degree exclusive in English sport. 
The battue system may have made it so to some extent. But what 
the battue system did the Ground Game Act has to a great extent 
undone, which in giving the hares and rabbits to the farmer, gives 
him nearly all which he really cares about for its own sake. 

We have heard something of late years of the heartburnings 
occasioned by fox-hunting, in consequence of the depredations com- 
mitted by foxes, and the damage done to the land by the horsemen 
riding over it. Neither of these complaints are new, but they have 
been pushed into disproportionate prominence by interested persons, 
who confide in the ignorance of the greater number of their readers. 
Foxes, of course, help themselves to an occasional fowl or duck, and 
no doubt there are reckless and thoughtless riders who, in a very 
indefensible fashion, will break down fences, gallop over newly sown 
crops, and cut up grass-land when it is soaked with rain. But the 
ducks and chickens will be paid for, as a matter of course, often 
much above their value, and without any troublesome inquiries. For 
other damages compensation can usually be obtained when the com- 
plaint is bond fide. Moreover, they are generally the work of strangers, 
who only flock in large numbers to the meets of a few favourite packs, 
while against them we have to set off the pleasure which the farmer 
derives from a sport which not only costs him nothing, but which 
puts money into his pocket by keeping up the price of hay and oats. 

But if we set aside the farmers for a moment, and look only to the 
labouring classes in the country, no one acquainted with rural Eng- 
land can be ignorant of the interest which is taken in fox-hunting 
both by the agricultural labourers and the whole class of village 
artisans. Let us take any well-known fixture in a Midland county, 
where the village population is, say, two-thirds agricultural and one- 
third manufacturing. Let it be a Leicestershire or Northampton- 
shire meet, and let us picture to ourselves a long straggling village 
street, with a wide open space in front of the principal inn, and some 
little distance from any large town. The morning shall be soft and 
rather misty, with a little drizzle in the air which promises towards 
noon to yield to the advancing sun. About eleven o’clock smart 
grooms are seen turning the corners of the road, mounted on 
well-conditioned hunters, and many of them leading a second. They 
turn into the inn yard, rub down their horses and accoutrements, 
and reappear in front of the Rose and Crown to await the arrival of 
their masters. Then comes a solitary pink who has been taking 
matters easily; then another, and another bearing about him tokens 
of the hard riding necessary to do the twelve miles within the hour 
over bad cross roads and green lanes fetlock-deep in mud. Next 
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come the hounds, huntsmen, and whippers-in ; redcoats hurry in from 
all sides, the master among them ; hacks are exchanged for hunters, 
and in a little time the space before the inn door is crowded like a 
London reception-room. Nor are similar attractions wanting. On 
that pretty chesnut horse sits the belle of the county ; and in yonder 
carriage, surrounded by all the gallantry of the hunt, recline ladies 
whose languishing charms are more dangerous even than the saucy 
beauty of the equestrian. But observe the standers-by, who take as 
much interest in the scene as anyone. Who are these grimy-faced, 
lean, active men, in fustian trousers and nailed boots, who look as if 
the hunt was got up as much for their pleasure as for that of my 
Lord or Sir Richard? They represent the sporting democracy, the 
adventurous spirits of this and the adjoining villages—the cobbler, 
the rat-catcher, and innumerable “ stockingers,” as they are called in 
that part of the world, many of whom will run with the hounds 
all day and be in at the death when gentlemen on two-hundred- 
guinea hunters are far behind. See that tall, active-looking fellow 
about five-and-thirty, whose face bears suspicious traces of too much 
gin, but who has lost none of his agility in consequence. He wears 
corduroy breeches untied at the knee, grey stockings, the usual boots, 
a black coat and hat, and carries a hooked ash stick in his hand. 
He is a well-known local tailor, who has walked five miles to the 
meet, and is prepared to run twice as many more from the cover- 
side. These men have a perfect knowledge of the country, and know 
as much about the habits of the fox as the huntsman himself. Con- 
sequently, by short cuts, shrewd guesses, and great powers of endur- 
ance, they often succeed in seeing as much of the sport as anybody 
present, except of course the very first flight. They mingle with the 
more aristocratic horsemen quite at their ease, know most of them by 
name, and are known to them in turn, exchanging greetings about 
the prospects of a run with the baronet or the squire like brother 
sportsmen, as they are. These are not the class of footpeople who 
are the fox-hunter’s annoyance. They understand the game, and 
know better than to mob the covers, and head the fox just as he is 
pointing for a fine grass country. This last class of visitors come 
more often from the town, but though they are more troublesome 
than those I have described, their love of the noble pastime is just as 
great, and testifies just as strongly to its popularity with’ the working 
classes. 

As soon as the authorities have decided which of the neighbouring 
covers is to be drawn first, the whole party sets off at a trot, one 
object being to shake off as many of the footpeople as they can. The 
knowing ones, however, have quite made up their minds which way 
the hounds will go, and have taken up their stations outside the 
gorse or wood before the pack is thrown in. As we have already 
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said, however, these men knaw how to behave themselves, and rarely 
spoil sport. They understand, too, on which side the fox is most 
likely to break, and keep well out of the way to allow him a free 
course. The cover is one of those small gorse coverts, pronounced 
‘goss’ in Leicestershire, which are common in the Midland counties, 
surrounded by grass-fields strongly fenced, and not an easy one to get 
away from. But hark! they have found; the solitary note grows 
into a general burst; a confused shouting proclaims that the fox 
is off, and then follows a rush such as can only be witnessed in the 
“shires.” Off goes the whole crowd, helter-skelter, horse and foot, 
some making for the nearest gates, some crashing through the tall, 
stiff, midland hedges, but all at that moment intent on getting to the 
front. The first rush is followed more slowly by the grooms with 
their second horses, who look about carefully for the wind, and whose 
business it is to hang upon the skirts of the hunt and use their expe- 
rience in divining the fox’s points, so as to do in three miles what 
their masters do in six or eight ; while here and there some luckless 
wight, in the shape of a young farmer whose vaulting ambition has 
mounted him on a half-broken colt, is rolling over with his horse 
upon the green sward; on the right side, however, of the fence 
which they had charged so boldly. Soon, however, they all dis- 
appear. The cry of the hounds and notes of the horn grow fainter 
in the distance, and the spot resumes its usual quiet. But as the 
hunt sweeps over the country, it is greeted with enthusiasm every- 
where. At the first sight of the “‘ red men ” a Leicestershire village 
turns out en masse. The stockinger leaves his frame, the mechanic 
his board, the ploughman tells his boy to mind the horses for a 
minute, and all start off in pursuit to see what they can of the run. 
Cobbet has left us just such an account of himself. 


‘* When I was a very little boy I was, in the barley-sowing season, going 
along by the side of a field, near Waverley Abbey; the primroses and blue- 
bells bespangling the banks on both sides of me; a thousand linnets singing 
in a spreading oak over my head; while the jingle of the traces and the 
whistling of the ploughboys saluted my ear from over the hedge; and, as it 
were to snatch me from the enchantment, the hounds at that instant haying 
started a hare in the hanger on the other side of the field, came up scamper- 
ing over it in full cry, taking me after them for many a mile. I was not 
more than eight years old; but this particular scene has presented itself to 
my mind many, times every year from that day to this. I always enjoy it 
over again,” &c. 


The first check gives time for all the stragglers to come up, and if 
the fox has got into a drain, as perhaps he has, the sporting tailor 
is sure to know where the nearest terrier is to be found, supposing 
that important functionary, the gamekeeper, in his leggings and his 
velveteens, not to be on the spot. He is sure, however, not to be 
very far off, and as the hounds move on to draw another cover, is 
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soon seen touching his hat to the master and bringing news of a fox 
that lies in a neighbouring osier-bed. ‘The warmint’s had a lot of 
my pheasants,”’ says the keeper, trying very properly to make the 
most of himself. But though several of the pedestrians present have 
had quite as many, they have no sympathy with their fellow-marauder, 
and thirst for his blood as much as either huntsmen or dogs. One 
day is like another. At the covert-side almost every class of 
the community is represented, from the statesman near the throne 
down to the tinker from the neighbouring common; from the high- 
bred dandy who traces his blood to the Plantagenets, to the village 
idiot who, like Davie Gellatly, has kept a corner of his senses for the 
hounds. Here and there a parson, not the worst type of his class 
you may be sure ; here and there a local doctor, lawyer, or land agent ; 
plenty of farmers, all the boys from the preparatory school,’ who 
have a whole holiday for the occasion, some on ponies, some on 
donkeys, the majority on foot, help to make up the field, and proclaim 
that fox-hunting at all events is the sport of the many and not the 
privilege of the few. 

The same holds good of every other kind of hunting : stag-hunting, 
otter-hunting, hare-hunting, either with greyhounds, harriers, or 
beagles. All classes delight in it, and if any ill-blood exist between 
them on other scores, it is forgotten in the amusement which they all 
partake of together. 

This is not equally true of shooting, because, no doubt, there is a 
certain class of farmers, both in England and Scotland, who wish to 
get the game entirely into their own hands, and who will be dissatis- 
fied with any arrangement which leaves it open to the landlord to 
reserve it for himself. We cannot see, however, why sporting rights 
should not be left to the operation of the law of supply and demand, 
as well as any other elements of value in an agricultural holding. The 
farm plus the game is worth so much rent; the farm mii:us the game 
is worth so much less. The two parties ought surely to be able to settle 
this question between themselves. You can neither compel the one 
to sell an article of value which he wishes to retain, nor the other 
to buy one which he does not want. You cannot make the farmer 
pay any consideration for the game if he does not want it; nor 
can you force the landlord to accept a higher rent in lieu of it if 
he does. But tenants must have farms, and landlords must have 
tenants, and if they cannot find a modus vivendi without calling 
in the law, it is a pity. But, in fact, they do find one. As a general 
rule, the relations between landlord and tenant in regard to game 
work pretty smoothly. Each sacrifices something, and a compromise 
is arrived at which enables the two to get on together well enough, like 


(1) I am writing of some years ago, but should this meet the eye of Mr. Tailby, he, 
at all events, will remember something like it. 
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husband and wife, who, as they know they are essential to each other, 
sensibly make the best of things, and manage to live pretty happily. 
But if, as in the case of hunting, we turn from the farmers to the 
labourers, the latter, we are certain, are no enemies to the sport. As 
to the Game Laws, they have sense enough to know that game cannot 
exist in a country like England without some laws to protest it; and 
though, no doubt, where petty poaching is visited with severity on 
the labourers, they regard the gamekeeper with anything but amic- 
able feelings, yet this is not very often the case; and even where 
it is, the peasantry as a rule have little sympathy with the town-bred 
gangs who come out, a dozen at a time, bent on either plunder or 
murder. 

If it is said that the labourers put on an appearance of good-will in 
the presence of the squire and his friends which they are far from 
feeling—an assertion which I totally disbelieve—we may test them 
in another way. How do they behave towards a stranger who rents 
the shooting without living in the neighbourhood, or having the 
opportunity of doing them any good? Say we have hired the 
shooting over two or three farms in a part of the country where 
we are quite unknown; what will happen? The first day we do 
not find a great many birds. There is a man mowing clover in the 
next field, let us go and see what he has to say upon the subject. Is 
he gruff, sulky, rude, or does he give you to understand that he looks 
on youasan enemy? Far from it. ‘ Many birds about here, my 
friend ?” is your first address, on which he pauses slowly from his 
work, for he has not even raised his head to look at you till you have 
done speaking. ‘Many birds about here?” “ Well, sur, I han’t seed 
a many, not just lately. There le two or three good coveys about, I 
think, somewers.”” A few more questions elicit from him the fact 
that a large covey was seen by his eldest boy the day before yesterday, 
“soon arter it was light,” and that they “cum down somewers this 
road.” Does he think they are in the clover? ‘They might be.” 
“ Will it hurt it to walk through it ?” ‘“ Well, noa, it won’t do much 
hurt if I don’t tromple it too much.” We go in, and there, sure enough, 
is the covey. Down come a brace right and left ; and now our friend’s 
blood is fairly up. Looking round, we see him pointing with his 
“strop”’ into a corner of the field behind us, where he says three birds 
have pitched and run into the hedge, and he volunteers to go round on 
the other side and put them out to us. We soon get quite friendly. He 
begins to make remarks upon the dogs, and to institute comparisons 
between my own and some others which he remembers in his youth, 
apparently in the bygone days of long stubbles, when old Master So- 
and-so used to shoot all round here. In fact, the man is delighted at 
having the monotony of his labour interrupted by this little bit of 
sport ; and if you talk to him in a friendly and sociable manner you 
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will find that you have got a firm ally in him, and may rely on his co- 
operation whenever you come in his way. To get on these terms 
with a labourer you must, of course, understand the nature of the 
man. You must be neither stiff and pompous, nor yet too familiar 
and undignified in your discourse with him. But how to conduct 
yourself so as to gain the confidence of an ordinary English peasant 
whom you have never seen before cannot be taught by rule; it 
comes by instinct. But if you only possess it you will soon find out 
that the labourer’s sympathies are all with the sport, and the kind of 
reception I have here described will await you all over the country if 
you only go the right way to work. 

Or let us take the much-maligned battue, and watch the noble 
company of gunners coming down from the hall door, and gradually 
arranging themselves at various points and corners of the first cover 
to be shot. Some have just arrived in dogcarts or omnibuses, some 
have been staying in the house, and have had time for a game of 
billiards before the start was made. A little wreath of smoke ascends 
from almost every mouth, and they are chatting, as they walk along, 
of anything but the day’s sport. The last run with the hounds, the 
last speech of Mr. Gladstone, perhaps even the last poem of Lord 
Tennyson, are the topics of their conversation, for English sportsmen 
boast many good scholars and well-read critics in their ranks. But 
as soon as they are all placed, and the first shot is fired, poetry, 
politics, and even fox-hunting are tossed to the winds, and they are 
heart and soul in the rocketers and the rabbits. Yet their enthusiasm 
is more than equalled by the excitement of the labourers, and some- 
times even the farmers themselves, who help to beat on these occa- 
sions. If you walk inside with the beaters, which is the best plan, 
you will see at once that the men on each side of you take as keen an 
interest in each shot you fire as you do yourself. The pheasant 
which rises right under your feet, well waited for, and killed in the 
nick of time, as he crosses between the tops of the two nearest trees, 
brings down rounds of applause. Your sudden twist round to roll over 
the zig-zagging rabbit, which has cunningly darted backward, just 
as the tip of his tail, disappears into a patch of fern, creates equal 
delight and admiration, the unlucky sceptic, who doubts whether 
“the gentleman touched him,” being put to shame and confusion. 
But, above all, the woodcock! What pen can convey any idea of the 
yells and screams of these rustic enthusiasts when the first woodcock 
flaps up! If he is missed, their countenances fall as if God’s wrath 
were distinctly visible in such an accident; if he is killed, they exult 
over his body as though he were a man-eater. Tell me these men 
are not sportsmen! or that they would part with the half-dozen days 
of this kind which they enjoy in the year for the sake of getting rid 
of the Game Laws! Such an idea will seem ridiculous to anyone 
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who knows the truth. Some few of the peasantry may be ignorant 
enough or stupid enough to suppose that if the Game Laws were 
abolished everything would go on as before, only that they might 
snare the hares and rabbits without being punished for it; but the 
vast majority know that there would be none left for them to snare. 

The late Lord Derby was a keen game-preserver, and extremely 
popular with all classes. Some of his cov erts, I have been told, 
ran down to some coalpits, and the colliers, who were sportsmen 
to a man, were always on the best possible terms with him, and 
never laid hands upon his game. They always turned out in large 
numbers whenever these coverts were shot, betted freely on the guns, 
and were apt to show their feelings very plainly when the man they 
had backed did not happen to be in good form. But though they were 
sometimes a little difficult to keep in order, they were always good- 
humoured and respectful, and if ever their zeal carried them 
rather too far, Lord Derby’s “ chaff” was all that was necessary to 
restore discipline. The fourteenth earl was, indeed, a perfect speci- 
men of an English sportsman. The pride so often imputed to him 
had no existence; no man was more frank, easy, and genial with 
high and low dun the great Tory statesman. We once “heard of a 
servant who, on being asked by a friend for the character of his late 
master, with whom he was about to take service, mentioned among 
his other good points that he was “a fine free swearer.” Lord Derby 
was not, perhaps, this, but he swore as Charles Fox and the Duke of 
Wellington swore, not profanely, but in the gaiety of his heart, and 
as the shortest and simplest way of emphasising his sentiments. 
Once when he was laid up with a fit of the gout, his private secretary, 
now Colonel Talbot, Sergeant-at-Arms in ‘the House of Lords, shot 
twenty-eight woodcocks in one day in the park at Knowsley. The 
day after Colonel Wilson Patten, the first Lord Winmarleigh, called to 
see Lord Derby. ‘“‘ What do you think that d——d fellow, Pat Talbot, 
has been and done ?” was his lor dship’s first exclamation. ‘He has 
shot twenty-eight woodcocks in the park to his own gun, and I lie 
here!” This accomplishment, though no longer in fashion, doubtless 
endeared him to the colliers, and saved him many a head of game. 
One little anecdote which I have heard speaks volumes for the 
kindly and confidential relations which existed between them. One 
day when out shooting he saw a hare sitting in her form on one of 
the “ spoil banks,” as they call the mounds where the refuse is depo- 
sited; but before she could be disturbed a deputation rushed up to 
him to beg my lord would spare her life, as she was a great favourite 
with the men, who had tamed her, and taught her to take food from 
their hands. It is needless to say that the hare was held sacred ever 
afterwards. 

Almost every village urchin is a born angler; and the number of 
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artisans who haunt the Trent, the Thames, the Lea, the Ouse, and 
other well-known English rivers which abound in the coarser kinds 
of fish, sufficiently attest the popularity of this sport with the lower 
order. But hunting and shooting supply the best illustrations of that 
national love of sport which it is the object of this paper to illustrate. 
Racing and steeplechasing are mixed up with too many other considera- 
tions to afford the same unadulterated evidence of its popularity. But 
still there is a great deal of excitement and amusement derived from 
horseracing which is wholly unconnected with money, and many 
bets are made which partake no more of the spirit of gambling than 
bets on this or that gun in a day’s shooting. The love of horses is 
eminently a national passion, and on every racecourse mingles largely 
with the merely pecuniary interest which is taken in the odds. 
Racing, moreover, is undoubtedly one of the most useful of English 
sports in its tendency to bring classes together ; and though they often 
come together for no other purpose than to see what they can make out 
of each other, a certain amount of friendly intercourse is promoted by 
the racecourse, as it is so much more largely by the hunting-field. A 
characteristic anecdote is told in the Life of Montalambert, of his 
astonishment when the leader of the Protestant interest in the House 
of Commons was pointed out to him at Epsom examining the points 
of the favourite with a critical eye, and thus exhibiting in his own 
person that peculiar combination of qualities which would make many 
an honest Englishman rather canonise his horse than acknowledge 
the Pope. 

But a better example of the passion for competitive sports as distin- 
guished from field-sports is found in cricket and rowing. The scene at 
Lord’s on a Public School day, or along the banks of the Thames at 
the Oxford and Cambridge boatrace, is to be witnessed nowhere but 
in England. Nor is it indeed necessary to select these particular 
gatherings. Any great match of the season, wherever it is played, 
brings together large crowds who have no other interest in what 
they come to see than is inspired by love of the game. County 
cricket and the village cricket club are popular institutions which 
should always be cherished and extended. They certainly bring all 
classes together in a friendly trial of skill which has nothing 
mercenary about it. On the village green, wherever that picturesque 
relic of the past still survives, or where there is none, in an adjoin- 
ing field or meadow, practice goes on almost every summer evening, 
and whenever he is young enough the parson should be one of the 
eleven. If he is caught out or stumped by a Particular Baptist, so 
much the better. Some little jealousy and ill-blood may have been let 
off in that manner, and the loss of a wicket may contribute its 
mite to save the loss of the Establishment. The village innkeeper 
will probably take an interest in the proceedings; for cricket is a 
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thirsty game, and there are such things as cricket dinners and 
suppers to be thought of. Our friend the tailor, whom we saw so 
forward with the hounds, is almost sure to be of the party; for has 
not his fleetness of foot and accurate “ throwing up ”’—an art acquired, 
it is thought, in less innocent pursuits than cricket—pulled many a 
game out of the fire? The younger farmers will make up the party, 
and if the squire has a son at home either old enough or young 
enough, as the case may be, to take part in the game, he too should 
be one of them. This, perhaps, may be stigmatised as a Tory device 
for arresting the natural flow of agricultural hostility against the 
Church and the landlords. And perhaps it is no use to say that it is 
not. I am fond of the old order of rural society. I have always 
found both the gentry and the clergy, the farmers and the labourers, 
the tailors, the cobblers, and the carpenters of our English villages, 
very good company and very good fellows. I hope they may always 
remain so, and I do not want to see them quarrel over this miser- 
able three acres and a cow business. Sport, I think, helps to bring 
them together a good deal, and I suspect it is partly on this account 
that it is looked on with so evil an eye in certain influential 
quarters. 

One thing I think may safely be asserted while we are on this 
subject, and that is that in the English peasantry there is a deeply 
seated admiration for skill and daring in all bodily exercises. It is 
bred in the bone, and will take centuries to eradicate. The profici- 
ency in athletic sports and games of all kinds acquired by the sons 
of English gentlemen at our public schools appeals directly to this 
feeling, and gives them an influence wholly independent of rank and 
wealth. In running, jumping, swimming, cricketing, no less than 
in riding and shooting, if the gentleman bears away the palm, if 
in courage, endurance, agility, and dexterity combined he shows him- 
self the best man among them, the peasantry will do homage to that 
natural superiority with a heart and a half; and its existence will 
cover a multitude of such sins as do occasionally lurk under the most 
benevolent of paternal despotisms. 

Fox-hunters may rely on it that the “footpeople” on whom 
so many anathemas are very pardonably lavished when they spoil 
what promises to be a good run, are not always their worst enemies. 
The pedestrian sportsmen whom I have already described will meet 
at the village public in the evening, and sit in judgment on the 
equestrians. Then it will be told who “ went well” throughout, who 
took that ugly post-and-rails in the cleverest manner, who charged 
the brook with the most unfaltering resolution, who tumbled in and 
who got safe over, who funked the gate and who stuck to the roads. 
Through all the conversation will run the tacit conviction that the 
“swells,” whatever their faults, are for the most part real men; 
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some of them “ uncommon hard,” and the right sort to lead if there 
were any great danger to be faced. In every town and village almost 
in England some such talk as this will take place over the pipes and 
beer after the hounds have been in the neighbourhood, and thus 
impressions are kept up which are favourable not only to fox-hunting 
as a sport, but to the prowess and therefore the popularity of the class 
which usually takes the lead in it. 

The sympathies which are thus bred between class and class are 
very powerful, and will stand a good deal of buffeting yet. As for 
the supposition that small proprietors and occupiers would set them- 
selves against hunting, such an idea can only have arisen in minds 
quite ignorant of the inner nature of the English peasant. Mr. 
Jefferies, who knows them well, takes quite a different view of their 
proclivities ; while as for shooting, there is no reason to suppose 
that the owner or occupier of a few acres would be different to-morrow 
from what he is to-day. And to-day his only anxiety is to get some- 
one to shoot over his land, that he may receive a hare, perhaps, or 
five or six shillings in return. 

I quite agree, then, with Mr. Jefferies that the English gentry 
need be under no apprehensions on the subject of sport in conse- 
quence of the extended franchise, provided only the labourers are 
left to themselves and free to follow their own natural predilections. 
Whether they will be or not is a question with which I am not at 
this moment concerned. But I believe that if they were ever led 
away into doing anything which seriously interfered with “ sport,” 
they would be very sorry for it afterwards. 

I have considered sport hitherto only in its legitimate character. 
But it is a genuine if perverted passion for it which makes many a 
man a poacher : not a gang poacher, who makes game-stealing a trade, 
and lives by it, as pickpockets live on stolen watches and pocket- 
books, but the occasional poacher who snares a rabbit, or knocks over 
a partridge on the ground with an old rusty muzzle-loader, as often 
as he has the chance. The risk of being caught is an element of 
the sport in such cases, and though of course such doings must be 
stopped, the guilt of them is not much greater than that of the 
schoolboy who robs an orchard. The evil of it is that it leads on to 
worse things, to fowl stealing, gang poaching and crimes of violence 
and bloodshed. But in itself it is but an irregular outburst of that 
universal passion which prevails through the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. 

T. E. Kesset. 
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JupceinG from recent discussions, it would appear that emigration on 
a large scale has become a State necessity, and the only doubt is 
whether it should be State-aided or State-directed. Further, it is 
assumed that an emigration bureau, with general powers of super- 
vision, will be needed to control the wholesale exodus of British 
subjects to our colonies. But before we proceed to make any vital 
alteration in our present voluntary system, it may be profitable to 
discuss more minutely this involved and intricate question of emigra- 
tion. The question has a history, and has often been presented to 
the British public for consideration. It cannot be denied, in the first 
place, that the Government has in past times both aided and directed 
emigration, and it would not be difficult to point out cases where 
public money has been appropriated for this object with very satis- 
factory results. Distress and poverty in a crowded country like 
England are more or less chronic, but at certain intervals the cry 
for relief becomes accentuated, and the State has interfered. The 
quasi-military settlements near Algoa Bay at the Cape in 1820, and 
of King Williamstown and the adjoining districts in 1857-9, were 
the results of exceptional distress after the Napoleonic and Crimean 
wars. Precedents for such military settlements can be found a long 
way back in our history. For example, we riveted our power in 
Nova Scotia, and secured ourselves against French aggression, by the 
settlement en masse of Halifax (1749) and of Lunenburg (1753). 
Many British politicians, as Mr. Vansittart in 1819 and Mr. Charles 
Buller in 1848, have always been ready to advocate State-aided 
emigration to our colonies as the wisest form of relief, and in so 
doing have acted under the sanetion of influential leaders. For it 
has happened that the leaders of a party have never yet summoned 
courage enough to lay down the form of State-aid as a principle. 
Such advocacy would have drawn down too much criticism upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the time. But at the present moment 
we are living at a period when the increase of our population is 
abnormal and our distress extraordinary. We must provide, it 
appears, for an annual surplus of three hundred thousand persons. 
The problem is enough to baffle the most sanguine political economist 
who ever lived. But it happens also that just now the subject of 
our colonial empire is being ventilated with unusual fulness and 
accuracy. On both sides of the water reasons for emigration from 
England are being pressed with remarkable force and lucidity. Mr. 
Cowderoy, the secretary of the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce, 
wrote in January, 1885, to the London Chamber :— 
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“My committee cannot help giving expression to a feeling of 
astonishment at the apparent apathy of the great manufacturing and 
commercial classes of Great Britain, who can contemplate the depar- 
ture of thousands of their countrymen yearly to the United States 
of America, without urging upon the Government the adoption of 
measures for occupying and developing the immense tracts now 
lying waste in Australia, especially in the western and northern dis- 
tricts. There is ample scope in this island-continent for the energies 
of a population whose requirements would give employment to all the 
factories of the mother country. We trust it will be soon apparent to 
statesmen, manufacturers, and merchants in England that the true 
interests of the country lie in the rapid development of the colonies.” 

Sir Frederick Napier Broome, K.C.M.G., in a paper read before 
the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute (March 16, 1885), ob- 
served that the development of valuable industries lying ready to 
hand is hampered at every turn by want of population, and the 
colony, therefore, was like a ship undermanned. At the same time 
he mentioned the enormous area disposable, and pointed out that 
the colonists were desirous of giving free grants of land to settlers 
along the railway. Canada, we know, gives one hundred and sixty 
acres to immigrants along the Canadian-Pacific Railway in the 
Western Provinces; in South Africa large areas can be taken up on 
favourable terms in the eastern borders of the Cape Colony, and 
farther north the chief Khama has offered a royal grant to British 
settlers. New Zealand, according to a recent statement of Mr. 
Courtney, a colonist of thirty-four years’ experience of that colony, 
speaking at King’s College, Strand (March 1, 1886), can look 
forward, in spite of temporary depression, to holding thirty times its 
present population. If colonists in Australia do strike, it appears 
that their grievance is that they cannot get more than 6s. a day, and 
are obliged to eat too much mutton. 

At the same time, politicians on this side continually lay emphasis 
on the fact that the colonial question in its widest aspect is a working 
man’s question. Mr. Goschen addressing his constituents at Edin- 
burgh (February 4, 1885), Lord Rosebery at Aberdeen (September 12, 
1884), before the delegates of the Trades’ Union Congress, and again 
at a conference at the Memorial Hall, in Farringdon Street (January 15, 
1885), and elsewhere, The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, Sir William 
Harcourt, and a number of others, have urged the working classes, in 
their own best interests, to look abroad. Meanwhile the tale of 
colonial prosperity comes to us with a tantalising monotony when we 
consider our own difficulties and the number of our unemployed. 
Hands are idle, and hearts are hopeless in the very heart of an 
empire which holds forth in the far distance the future of warmth, 
food, comfort, power, and prosperity. Here agriculture is rendered 
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unprofitable by foreign and colonial competition, land is going out of 
cultivation, and our manufacturers are threatened by the prevalence 
of acute distress. Butif we can send our unemployed hand to Austral- 
asia, Canada, or South Africa, he becomes doubly profitable. By his 
absence from home he relieves congestion, and by his presence in the 
colonies he is a developing unit of cumulative value, improving his 
land and buying British manufactures to the amount of £8 or £10 
annually. 

But the difficulty lies in the initial step. Yonder is the Paradise, 
here the Tophet of ground-down misery; yonder the sunlit skies and 
open expanse of veldt or prairie, here the reeking unwholesome 
state of crowded towns. Without due precaution and proper selection, 
however, no sane man would lead the hungry masses to a Promised 
Land through the intervening wilderness. With no manna or water 
by the way, with no food or raiment to last them through the first 
desert stretches of their experimental expedition, they would rise and 
rend their leaders. Woe betide the leader who placed himself at the 
head of an indiscriminate mob of emigrants on an unknown errand 
in a new and insufficiently explored region. His followers, sanguine 
at first, but disappointed afterwards, would rebel and clamour even 
for the fleshpots of Egypt and the chains of their previous bondage. 
A few insignificant errors of detail, a few mistakes about climate, 
seasons, and soil, would wreck a colonisation scheme which had 
everything to recommend it on paper. The “ British-American 
Association,” which existed from 1839-1844, and boasted of most 
illustrious patronage, was discredited principally because a certain 
cargo of Scottish emigrants from the Island of Lewis sailed for the 
Maritime Provinces at a wrong season of the year. 

It is not usually realised how easily colonisation schemes may be 
dashed to the ground and shattered like a flimsy house of cards by 
untoward and unforeseen circumstances. When the first batch of 
convict emigrants were sent to Port Jackson in Australia to till the 
ground, it was suddenly discovered when they arrived there that no 
convict had any experience in farming. Governor Phillip’s servant 
knew a little, and became at once the most useful man of the settle- 
ment; but two ships were sent off immediately, the Sirius to the 
Cape, and the Supply to Batavia, to fetch flour and meat. Mean- 
while everyone was put on half-rations, and a ‘large number of 
settlers died. Such a catastrophe might not happen now in these 
days of swift communication, but it is illustrative of the singular 
want of foresight with which even public emigration schemes have 
been conducted in past times. 

Moreover, in dealing with the whole subject of emigration as a 
means of relief for the “great unemployed,” there are one or two 
obvious considerations to be entertained. First of all there is the 
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question of the willingness of the unemployed to go abroad. Do they 
really and honestly wish to avail themselves of the chance of a new 
start under new and favourable conditions? In many cases, doubt- 
less, they do, but amongst a large percentage there is a desire to 
satisfy certain socialistic and predatory instincts at home rather than 
reap the fruits of patient labour in Canada or the Antipodes. Emi- 
gration is regarded by this latter class as an aristocratic panacea, and 
as a convenient way of getting rid of importunate poverty. They do 
not see, forsooth, why they should be divorced from their country’s 
soil whilst the drones, as they term the classes above them, stay at 
home and enjoy it. Little do those who reason thus realise the 
extent to which emigration is carried on in a manly and helpful way 
amongst the upper and middle classes. There is scarcely a large or 
small family in England of good middle-class station in which some 
of the sons have not gone abroad. In their case the initial expense 
has been great, and many sacrifices have been cheerfully undergone 
to meet it, but they are all ready to endure the new and rough condi- 
tions of a settler’s life. It might even strike some that somehow they 
were stultifying the advantages of an expensive education. But, as 
the Bishop of Bedford remarked the other day at King’s College, 
Strand, in answer to the East-end socialists, they are to be found in 
every nook of our colonial empire, winning their bread side by side 
with the humblest. Even bishop’s sons, he observed, were braving 
the conditions of equality in more cases than one without losing 
dignity or independence. 

But, in all probability, it is through the crass and profound ignor- 
ance on the subject of our colonies, and a misconception of their life 
and opportunities, that many of the unemployed entertain a prejudice 
against “emigration.” For this colonial empire is after all an essen- 
tially democratic heritage, won after the best traditions of the British 
race, and handed down with honourable title-deeds. Once let the 
‘unemployed ” feel and know this, there would be an end at once to 
the untrue taunt that emigration is an aristocratic panacea. 

Again, supposing that large numbers of the unemployed take a 
right view of the imperial aspect of the case and are willing to 
emigrate, are they fit to do so ? 

It is confessed on all hands that the best classes for the colonies 
are agricultural labourers of sound physique and good character. To 
them the hardships of pioneering come comparatively easy. They 
are the right men in the right place. But if we go amongst a crowd 
of the ordinary unemployed class in our cities, dive into their antece- 
dents, and ask a few impertinent census questions as to their occupa- 
tions, families, manner of living, &e., it will be discovered that 
amongst all this flotsam and jetsam there are hardly ten per cent., 
according to Mr. Arnold White not five per cent., who would gain 
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the doctor’s certificate and pass the usual tests of an emigration agent 
for the colonies in London. The healthy and honest residuum will 
consist chiefly of men who have drifted quite recently into the towns 
from the country districts, and have not yet been initiated into 
metropolitan vices and habits. It is an undoubted fact that a brief 
experience of a metropolitan life unfits a city refugee for the life of 
a colonist. He loves the sordid and tawdry attractions of gin- 
palaces and music-halls, and the pleasures of the greasy “ popinw.” 
Had he been captured in the country things might have been dif- 
ferent. And this leads us to the opinion that the true way of reliev- 
ing urban congestion is by a proper and discriminate selection of 
emigrants in the country villages of England. It is not necessary 
to stop and inquire here how it is that less labour is required by 
farmers than formerly. Machinery and the working of economic 
laws are responsible for the gradual impoverishment of our agricul- 
tural industries at home. "We must take facts as we find them. 
John Hodge may or may not be able to fight against economic laws 
from the vantage ground of “three acres and a cow,” but he can 
hardly be said to have entered into the experiment yet, and history 
may record that he made a gallant attempt to be a landed proprietor 
or leaseholder, as the case may be, as well as a labourer. But one 
thing is surely certain, that John Hodge, rescued from a state of 
semi-employment and from a bare subsistence and placed judiciously 
upon a spacious plot of colonial territory, not extending simply over 
a meagre three acres, but over fifty or a hundred of arable land, with 
rights of commonage over some additional hundreds, or indeed thou- 
sands, is certain to exist, and will probably thrive far beyond what 
he could expect at home. 

Supposing, however, that a large number of the “ unemployed” 
are willing and fit to emigrate, the important question of expense 
meets us. Who is to pay the cost of transferring them to the Pro- 
mised Lands, wherever they may be, either three, six, or twelve 
thousand miles away, in Canada, the Cape, or the Antipodes ? When 
they are there, it would be an expensive matter to give them a start 
by building huts, providing tools, cereals, and the necessaries of life 
for a twelvemonth. Assuming the average number of a family to 
be five, they would each cost at a very modest computation, if we 
include initial expenses, at least £100 to £150 the first year. It 
would be necessary to allow a large margin in case of unforeseen 
losses. Just recently we have heard that the average yield of wheat 
in South Australia is only three bushels per acre, owing to droughts. 
Again, there may not be always a ready market for produce after it 
is raised, and then it can be imagined that the financial affairs of a 
settler’s family in such a country as South Australia, with no market 
for a meagre crop, would be most unenviable. In the present state 
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of the wheat trade, it is not possible for colonists to calculate upon a 
steady and unvarying trade. The British markets are open to the 
whole world, not to the colonies exclusively, and both India and 
South America have interfered seriously with our colonial trade, and 
may continue to do so toa still greater extent. An emigrant may 
or may not be off the hands of the State after a twelvemonth. 
Things may go well with him or badly, as the case may be; but what- 
ever happens, he will probably regard himself somewhat in the light 
of a public eleemosynary, for whose support and existence the old 
milch cow, the State, is responsible. With the best intention, how- 
ever, the emigrant may go wrong. Farming in the colonies is not 
like a similar occupation in England, and stock-raising, horse-breed- 
ing, planting, and sowing require local knowledge. Oxen and horses 
contract strange complaints in foreign countries, and a Kaffrarian 
settler would be puzzled at the lung sickness which decimates cattle, 
and the strange horse-sickness which absolutely clears a whole dis- 
trict occasionally of its horses. It is obvious also that a British 
agriculturist will have to learn new lessons about soil and climate, 
the character of weeds and noxious plants. In such a country as 
South Africa, there is a “ sour” and a “ sweet ”’ veldt, and if cattle 
are changed from the latter to the former they frequently die. Cam- 
paigners and transport-riders have found out this fact to their sorrow. 
Again, should a farmer’s merinoes wander amongst that fatal burr 
the “‘xanthium spinosum,” their fleece will be worthless; and if an 
ostrich is allowed to eat the leaves of a stray wild tobacco plant, it 
will certainly die. An emigrant to a colony places his foot upon 
what is to him a new and unknown world. 

It is clear, therefore, that the initial expense of transferring and 
keeping for a stated period ten thousand emigrants to a new country, 
is avery formidable one. But what are ten thousand or even fifty 
thousand souls out of so many, if the yearly increment is three hundred 
thousand in Great Britain ? And, granted that the principle of deporta- 
tion en masse be adopted, in what particular manner is the money to be 
raised, and upon what is it to be charged? Is it to figure in the esti- 
mates as a regular portion of State expenditure, to be given out and 
out to the overflow of our population, or will it assume the form of a 
vast public loan to be repaid by emigrants at certain intervals and 
under easy conditions? Now, if it is given absolutely in these days 
of high budgets and failing trade, a cry will not unjustly be raised 
by taxpayers, who will ask some pertinent questions about the expe- 
diency of voting publicly a sum of money which distinctly seems to 
be of the nature of a colossal national charity, doled out no one knows 
how. For what is the State’s business in these matters is often 
nobody’s business. If a bureau is to sit in authority, and adjudicate 
between rival claimants, they may be, after all, a superfluous body 
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of gentlemen giving a State sanction to a costly experiment, but 
really not wanted, and another unwholesome and morbid excrescence 
of centralisation. We doubt whether the case is strong enough for 
charity on this scale. Distinctly, in the opinion of some, State grants 
would have a demoralising effect upon the thriftless and improvident, 
who will always keep before them the idea, in the last resort, of a free 
passage to one of our colonies, victuals for a twelvemonth, and after 
that, in their short-sighted manner of reasoning, the Deluge. If our 
pauper system has not yet destroyed the feeling of manly independ- 
ence and self-reliance, this last attempt at material relief would most 
certainly do so. 

But with regard to the second supposition, that public money is to 
be advanced on certain conditions of repayment, we are met here 
with numerous and obvious difficulties. The bond of an impecunious 
man whose worldly goods are only “in prospectu,” is not worth 
much from a business point of view. Human nature in an emigrant 
is just the same as in other men, no better, no worse. His intentions 
of repayment may be genuine, but circumstances may arise which, 
in his opinion, will delay it. Once enjoying the freedom of the 
veldt or the prairie, he may find it convenient to forget his obliga- 
tions to the parent State altogether. It is so easy to persuade our- 
selves that what is convenient to ourselves is really justice. A 
settler, therefore, may brave bankruptcy or incarceration for a short 
time, wipe off old scores, and spoil an admirably arranged emigration 
scheme, based on the principle of the non-shrinkage of capital. The 
State, therefore, would be the inheritor of a doubtful experiment, and 
a number of very bad debts. Legal expenses are always annoying, 
even under the simpler procedure of the colonies, and the assets of 
the emigrant might be a dilapidated hut, a few gunny bags, and a 
hoe or two lying about his uncultivated or ill-tilled arable ground. 
The “ descensus Averni”’ on the part of the emigrant may have been 
slow and in the first instance unintentional. He may have wished to 
become an honest freeholder, if times were good and the land flowed 
with milk and honey; but the brief experience of tenancy under 
such an abstraction as the State, was enough to demoralise him. As 
no man who smuggles cigars through the Customs thinks that he is 
really stealing, so no tenant under the State would think that he was 
defrauding anyone if he levanted or failed, or ran away to some more 
congenial work. 

It may be objected that this is but a fancy picture of base ingrati- 
tude, and that there are thousands of honest workmen who would 
feel themselves bound by honour and conscience to refund any 
money advanced to them on fair conditions. The best answer to 
this objection is the obvious retort that there are knaves as well as 
honest men in the world, and that in all probability the “ great 
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unemployed,” especially in cities, are not an example of the survival 
of the fittest. 

But if we give up the idea of an appeal to the public treasury for 
a gift or a loan wherewith to combat the present state of things, is 
there any other source from which help can come? Now, it must 
be recollected that hitherto emigration has been more or less of a 
voluntary affair with British subjects. By private help, through 
private information, and by means of remittances from colonial 
kinsmen, and often through the votes of the colonial legislature, some 
millions have crossed the waters and entered upon the conditions of a 
colonial life. But, as a rule, the British Government, except in certain 
specified instances, chiefly of military settlements, has left them to 
themselves. Under all circumstances, self-help is the best help. Is 
there, therefore, any form of self-help to which we can appeal if we 
abandon the idea of a permanent charge upon the Treasury ? There 
are all kinds and descriptions of local and provident societies. There 
are Free Foresters, Oddfellows, Druids, Freemasons, Good Templars, 
the St. Andrew’s and St. George’s Societies, and a host of other 
institutions, pre-eminently working men’s institutions. Surely the 
subject of our colonial empire and its nature as a field for labour 
and enterprise might be eagerly discussed and taken up in all its 
branches by such societies. An “emigration account”? might be 
opened, sums of money set apart for deserving members willing to 
go, care taken to procure the best information on colonial topics and 
colonial openings, and the principle of “the non-shrinkage of 
capital’ tried here with better chance of success than under the 
State. This “ emigration fund ” should be kept as a separate account, 
not allowed to interfere with the existing order of things, and 
the young men especially might be encouraged to lay by small 
deposits which would accumulate, on the savings bank principles. 
This fund might be augmented by external aid and charitable endow- 
ment, also by subscriptions from colonists anxious to help their friends 
and relatives over. As it is, large remittances for this latter object 
are frequently made through the agents-general. Amongst other 
matters, certain rules would be laid down securing proper and neces- 
sary qualifications as to subscriptions, age, health, and general 
capacity. If a subscriber to the emigration fund changes his mind, 
or is in some way prevented from carrying out his original intention 
of going abroad, he need not forfeit his money—it might be returned 
to him and his name erased from the list; and as the emigration 
account would be a special and extraordinary one, this erasure would 
not affect his general position in the guild or society to which he 
belongs. 

The selection of emigrants and the administration of extra funds 
would throw more work upon secretaries and committees of working 
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men’s societies, and a keener actuarial supervision than at present 
exists might be needed, but this supervision would not be a disadvan- 
tage. The clubs in small country villages often divide and waste 
the money in extravagance and dissipation, leaving the old men 
destitute, but if an emigration fund became popular with them, and 
their funds and organisation were more carefully and authoritatively 
administered, it might be the means of inducing them to husband 
their resources, and to lay by a reserve for emergencies. Possibly 
the existence of this fund, besides demonstrating the value of thrift 
in a new channel, might teach the secretaries and committees the 
geography of our empire—no small advantage in itself. 

In connection with the guilds and friendly societies in our own 
country, we must consider those in the colonies. Could we not ask 
them to help us with their sympathy and co-operation ? Could not 
Foresters, Masons, Oddfellows, &c., do their much-vaunted brotherly 
kindness to one another by helping in this matter of emigration, 
wherever they are? The advantages are great if mutual help and 
strenuous co-operation could be secured, for it is obvious: (1) That 
guilds and friendly societies would be able to investigate each case 
of a member desiring to emigrate, and decide upon it far more accu- 
rately than the officers of a public department. Personal knowledge 
of the character and antecedents of the individual would enable them 
to apply an emigration fund in the best and most discriminating 
way. They would know more of their man than the emigration 
agents of the respective colonies could know. (2) The friendly 
societies provide us with a ready organisation of a popular character 
amongst the classes best suited for emigration, and could bring before 
their members continually the advantages of our colonial empire and 
the openings for enterprise. On this wide and vital topic the ordi- 
nary workman is often hopelessly prejudiced and ignorant. Emigra- 
tion should be advised as a regular, systematic, and advantageous 
form of relief, not as a spasmodic, temporary shift. The evils of 
over-pressure are ever present, the remedy also should be ever 
present; and this remedy should be found attainable at all 
times and throughout our rural districts, and not be thrust 
before us only at a crisis, and when the problem is over- 
mastering. (3) The power and influence of friendly societies them- 
selves might be greatly increased at home and abroad by means of 
frequent inter-communication. A guild might furnish an “exchange 
and mart ” of the labour market, and fulfil the part of an authentic 
advertising medium. When abroad, Oddfellows and Foresters would 
find a congenial company, and a species of territorial and county 
sympathy, in a lodge of colonists hailing perhaps from the same 
villages and from the same guild in the mother country, and feel 
their exile and the isolation of their position less keenly. If the 
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Quakers of Pennsylvania, Mormons of Utah, Russian Memnonites of 
Manitoba, Moravians, and a host of other communities have thrived 
upon sympathies of tastes and amicable co-operation, why cannot 
Free Foresters, Good Templars, and Druids do the same? The 
«Christian Socialists’ of Holland are so closely knit together in 
sentiment, that they have declared their intention if Holland loses 
her independence, of emigrating en masse to the 's ‘ansvaal if the 
Government of that republic will admit them. To socialists of 
another type, of whom we have recently heard much, this deter- 
mination of the Christian Socialists may be recommended with 
aavantage. 

Under the circumstances of a mutual understanding and a business- 
like co-operation, schemes of land-leasing and land-purchase might 
be more easily carried out, and the ideal of the non-shrinkage of 
capital partially, if not wholly, realised. The lodges would have a 
common object on both sides of the water in securing the best land 
as well as the best occupiers. Moreover, colonial land is a rising 
security, and provides a profitable investment for the surplus funds 
of such a society as the Oddfellows, especially when their own work- 
ing members are supremely interested individually and collectively in 
developing it. The landlord and the lessee would both have a vested 
interest. It is calculated that there are in England no fewer than 
between thirty and forty thousand friendly societies, with nearly ten 
million members and persons beneficially interested. Some of these 
societies have large sums at their disposal, which might be invested 
in colonial land and colonial ventures. It is obvious that with the 
local knowledge the colonial guilds would have, these funds might be 
judiciously invested, and judiciously improved by fit members. If 
discrimination were used there is no reason to fear—what colonists 
now fear—a sudden swamping of the labour market. In a gradual 
and sporadic fashion of settlement, the right man might be dropped 
into the right place, and Jones, a carpenter, and Smith, a printer, 
would not be confronted with agricultural problems. Although 
Templars and Foresters might not create Templar and Forester 
settlements exclusively, still members of the same guild would doubt- 
less be attracted to one another. If attempts at colonisation and 
emigration of the kind hinted at above were taken in hand by solvent 
and registered societies, and an enlightened and determined desire 
shown by the working classes to avail themselves of their colonial heri- 
tage, the State might, in cases of real necessity, offer its co-operation 
on the pound for pound principle, in the shape of timely loans 
and advances. Such advances would be based upon the security of 
the societies themselves, and thus the principle of voluntaryism and 
individual responsibility never lost sight of. Upon a recent occasion 
Lord Brabazon introduced to a Secretary of State a deputation con- 
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sisting of the representatives of a hundred and seventy thousand work- 
ing men, with the request on their lips that the State would aid them. 
Might not these working men turn their attention to the aid procurable 
from their own guilds on the lines proposed, and found a “ Bureau de 
Bienfaisance ” within the pale of their own organisation. They might 
then be striking at the root of their evils. For the operation of these 
guilds would interfere neither with such an act of magnificent private 
philanthropy as that to which Mr. Arnold White has introduced us 
in a recent scheme for the colonisation of part of the Kaffrarian 
borders, nor would it clash with the agents-general and the colonial 
emigration agents, who import specified labour for specified objects, 
such as railways and public works, just as they think it is wanted. 
Nor should it act as a check upon the colonial vote for the general 
purposes of emigration. It would be an immense pity, for instance, 
if the Queensland Government were to discontinue their emigration 
vote, which, as the Honourable J. F. Garrick, C.M.G., the Agent- 
General, assured an audience at the Society of Arts recently, amounted 
to £250,000 every year. Nor would it necessarily render superfluous 
any occasional appropriation of public funds in England adapted to 
meet a sharp and sudden crisis, although its principle of self-help 
would in reality be opposed to it. The “ Emigration Funds” of 
friendly societies might in the future make spasmodic public aid 
unnecessary, and, above all things, if rightly and sensibly admin- 
istered, be the means of encouraging manly self-help in the working 
classes, for whom enough of paternal legislation has been enacted 
recently, and lead them to an intelligent appreciation of their open- 
ings and chances of prosperity in our broad colonial empire. 
WiiiiaAmM GRESWELL. 














ARTIST LIFE IN ROME, PAST AND PRESENT. 


THACKERAY, in his Newcomes, touching with graphic pencil the 
congenial studio-life in Rome of former days, says, “‘ When Clive 
Newcome comes to be old ”’—and here, it may be presumed, personal 
reminiscence moved his pen—*‘ he will remember his Roman days as 
amongst the happiest which fate ever awarded him.” Goethe, too, 
dwelt upon that part of his life when he sojourned in the ancient 
city as the holiday of his existence, and is reported to have said, in 
his conversations with Eckermann, ‘‘ Compared with my situation at 
Rome, I have never since felt real gladness.” To realise these condi- 
tions of feeling in the clearest manner the charm of its intoxication 
must have been experienced. ‘Although the old light still lingers in 
the dim corners of its narrow streets and ancestral palaces—such of 
them as remain—one must have dwelt within its walls in past days 
in order fully to appreciate that strange fascination which took hold 
upon these writers, and which has not infrequently held those who 
had come to it for a visit of a week or two, till the stronger arm of 
death has laid them asleep beneath the cypresses that shade the 
tombs of the brother poets, whose verses yet fill our hearts with an 
entrancing sweetness. Even here in sober moments the softer nature 
loves to muse and brood, and, lulled by the distant sounds of the city 
and the song bird’s melody, fancy the cold pillow less hard and 
lonely, “ half in love with easeful Death,” soothed by the alternations 
of silence and repose in this tranquil spot. 

Very fast the former medieval character of the city is being 
obliterated. Street after street is rebuilt in the newest and most 
monotonous fashion. Stuccoed fronts and loaded window frames are 
a poor substitute for the picturesque quaintness of its demolished 
buildings. Some of its most interesting churches are elbowed almost 
out of existence by the tide of modern life. The open loggia, with 
its pots of flowers and green trellises, is quickly vanishing; the 
numerous gardens of former years, through the gateways of which 
might be seen an old-world mossy fountain between trees of yellow 
lemon and golden orange glowing amidst the dark foliage, festoons 
of the thickly-flowered Banksia overflowing the walls, are now be- 
coming a thing of the past. Its ancient villas are being mapped out 
into building lots: all is fast changing. 

Not to dwell, however, on these changes—it is, perhaps, hardly 
worth while to do so—memory points to more congenial times and 
surroundings; and it is chiefly with these that I purpose to occupy 
the reader’s attention for a few moments from the weight of graver 
matters. 
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Twenty years may be looked upon in these days of hurried living 
as a considerable portion of a lifetime. Twenty years in Rome have 
seen the changes of almost fifty years in England: the changes from 
an old world to a new one. Twenty years ago Rome for the artist 
was as a quiet nook in the world wherein he might enjoy the advan- 
tages of both town and country. Even in its busier streets he might 
have planted his easel, and beyond the curiosity of a few loiterers he 
would not have been molested. His lodging, too, if not luxurious, 
would have been cheap, clean, and comfortable, quite without the 
dinginess of a north European town. He would have found his 
homely quarters in some old and rambling house up many flights of 
stairs, through passages partitioned off from rooms which, with the 
strange characteristics of Roman house-architecture, were only to be 
entered each from the other unless by special adaptation. Once in 
his nest, he would probably have overlooked a cheerful garden, a 
quaint corti/e with a gurgling fountain to which noisy cans were let 
down from the surrounding windows by guiding wires and _ hoisted 
up, splashing and clanking, by means of creaking pulleys ; or perhaps 
a more extended view would have gladdened him, companion of the 
dawn and sunset, some portion of the network of the city spread 
beneath him with the glimpse of a spectral dome in the distance. 
The early Angelus rung out from a neighbouring campanile would 
have waked him before the day, but only that he might remember he 
was in Rome and sleep the more soundly for the waking. For his 
meals—they were rarely to be had in the house—he would have found 
out some old-fashioned trattoria, not easily discovered by the chance 
stranger, haunt of friendly and congenial souls of a like fraternity. 
If the weather were sufficiently warm his table might have been 
spread in a back garden beneath 'the shelter of screening vines. 
Here he would have sipped his Velletri or Marino, or if more luxu- 
riously inclined, his est-est, the pride of Monte Fiascone, and have 
smoked his ridiculously cheap and not too good cigar with the most 
perfect satisfaction. His breakfast would always have been taken 
at the Caffé Greco, that ancient resort of the artists and literati of all 
countries. Here he would have seen, at the time of which I speak, 
if he had gone at a sufficiently early hour, a man of spare form and 
figure, rather below the average height. His head was finely 
modelled, the features showing a certain severity of line. He rarely 
laughed, but there always seemed to be a keen sense of dry humour 
underlying his seriousness of deportment. This was John Gibson, 
the sculptor. His sayings were sententious and incisive, but were 
always given in the quietest of tones. Particularly did he delight, 
with the authority of a veteran, to lecture young painters and sculp- 
tors on the advantages of early rising ; and woe to the protégé or 
young practitioner who only called for his coffee as he was finishing 
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his own. In his department his sway was absolute. But, alas! for 
human greatness. I am afraid he is now being fast forgotten, for 
all his ambitious aims and his really fine-spirited works. How 
many are there now of the thousands who crowd the annual exhibi- 
tions at Burlington House who climb the narrower staircase to the 
rooms where his beloved works are stored! Begrimed by the smoke 
of a London atmosphere in their unregarded solitude, the delicate 
marbles which almost seemed to hold the life-blood beneath their 
immaculate surface untainted in the light and ether of Rome (and 
perhaps even their artistic surroundings did something for them), 
now wear the forlorn aspect of neglected and deserted children, their 
beauty hardly discerned in the cold and indifferent city wherein they 
have found their uncongenial home. To return to the man. Many 
an evening at the twilight hour have I sat in his studio listening to 
his quaint stories, interspersed with autobiographical incidents from 
his early life. These were told in so original a manner that it would 
be impossible to reproduce them in any other than the exact words used 
in the telling. There wasa droll sense of suppressed humour in all he 
uttered which reminded one of Charles Lamb in some of his happier 
touches. He lived for his art and died in its willing service; and, 
perhaps, if the dull, cold ear of death could have heard the salute 
fired over his grave from French muskets when the last solemn words 
had been said, he would not have slept the less soundly ; for profes- 
sional renown was dear to him. Another figure, too, stands out 
from the past through the smoky atmosphere of that sacred resort. 
Taller and stouter than his friend was the person and form of a 
brother artist, but of the brush, not the chisel. It was that of Penry 
Williams. Once reputed amongst the distinguished men of his time, 
he held a respectable position in his art. One must not, however, 
judge him by his latest works. Some of his earlier studies, but just 
now dispersed, might have held a worthy position amongst the 
Coxes and Cotmans of a bygone time. Only a few months ago he 
found his last resting place not far from that of his valued friend 
and companion. Many who sat there then and since, whose names are 
before the public, eminent in their profession, loom through the cloudy 
shades of this second “‘ Mermaid Tavern,” now only a name and a 
memory. True, it exists still. But its benches are deserted, its glory 
has gone. No more the nations meet in its dingy recesses. A few 
evening habitués occupy its seats behind the marble-topped tables, 
on which as many drawings and sketches have been made and ruth- 
lessly wiped out by the waiters as would stock the portfolios of the 
most greedy dilettante: heads, figures, landscapes in all grades of 
seriousness and humour. They who drew them go there no more. 
Amongst the pleasant memories of artist life in Rome in former 
days must be numbered those of long sunny rambles across the 
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Campagna, when a little band of artist folk would join each other in 
such an excursion. The charm and fascination of the Roman Cam- 
pagna has been often dwelt upon. The expansive slopes, with here 
and there a broken ruin rising from the sod, desolate monument of a 
vanished order, the solitary fenuta, or farm, with its grey walls on 
which the sunshine broods all day, with perhaps a decapitated 
medizeval tower rising beside it, the marshy valleys in which the 
long-horned cattle feed, the wandering river, Arno or Tiber, flowing 
silently, taking the reflection of the blue sky, the striding aqueduct, 
the distant mountains, friends of the sun, speckled with glittering 
homestead and sparkling town—all beautiful, almost eerie and weird 
in a sense of solemn, far-spreading grandeur, overshadowed, as it 
were, by the wing of memory and the vague apprehension of more 
momentous events than memory records. Felt all this may have 
been, but it is not in the healthy artist’s temperament to dwell too 
long on the sentimental side of nature or circumstance. Joke and 
laughter rang in the crystal air, now and then a stoppage being pro- 
claimed to observe some remarkable passage and to review its adapta- 
tion to a pictorial purpose. “Do you see that middle distance ¥ ” 
says one, shading his eyes, “now that is all scumbling,” ‘ No,” 
says another, ‘it is undoubtedly glazed.” “I assure you,” says the 
first, “I am right, for if you will look carefully you may see the 
marks of the brush.” Such sallies are greeted with a hearty laugh, 
for if the wit be little at such moments, merriment is not wanting. 
Often these excursions were prolonged to the distant mountains, 
where a substantial meal repaired the fatigue of a somewhat lengthy 
walk. 

Whilst dwelling on the Campagna I recall the name of one of its 
worthier representers in art, that of J. Collingham Moore. The 
tenderness and subtilty of its lines and colours were happily and 
faithfully rendered on his paper. His mode of study was a conscien- 
tious one, and might be considered exemplary in these days of the 
slavish reproduction of the appearance of nature which often makes 
that which should be accounted a study take the place of the more 
thoughtful picture. It was this. He would with great care and 
much consideration make choice of a subject. A coloured drawing 
was then undertaken of the passage selected. Then by hour-long 
observation, frequent visits being made to the spot at the time of the 
effect chosen for the picture, and with many pencil notes, the scene 
was thoroughly absorbed, digested, so to speak, in the mind during 
the whole painting of the picture. By this means the work obtained 
an individuality, an inward truthfulness which gave it a personal 
value and importance, bearing the thoughtfulness eritiin it by which 
it had been wrought out. When the tawny Tiber flowed through 
his landscape it did not fail to carry on its surface that strange inter- 
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mingling of heaven and earth—the blue of the sky reflected on the 
mud of its eddy—so difficult to render, which is its especial charac- 
teristic. 

In the memory of names not yet extinct in the artist society of 
Rome must be mentioned that of Fortuny, the Spanish painter, as 
endowed with a fine genius which has left its mark on the generation. 
There was something noble in his personality. Youthful, vigorous, 
spirited, his handsome face and manly figure gave the stamp to an 
unaffected and genial character which won the regard of all that 
knew him. He wrought in a roomy studio outside of the Porta del 
Popolo in an old palace, for inside the town he could not find a studio 
to contain his larger canvases. He had accompanied the Spanish 
expedition to Morocco, commissioned to represent pictorially scenes 
from the campaign. One of these was particularly fine. It was a 
charge of cavalry little more than sketched in, the canvas hardly 
covered in some places, but nothing could exceed the force, energy, 
and robust grasp with which he had treated the subject. Everything 
was right at the first touch. One expected the horses to leap from 
the canvas, so spiritedly and with so much animation and power were 
they conceived and laid in. Scarcely less striking and remarkable 
were other studies done at the same time and place. Dark Moorish 
gateways, with a brightly-coloured figure or two and a few cocks and 
hens, recalled the glare of African suns and the strange reality of un- 
European surroundings. Whether amidst such scenes as these, or 
in the salons of bygone times in which the velvet-coated connoisseur 
nosed about his portfolios and pictures, his genius was equally at 
home. Unpretentious and modest, at this time his work was not 
much regarded, partly because it was but little known, but 
more because it was a new interpretation of the forms and appear- 
ances of nature. The old lines were left and a new point of view 
established; a sin whose punishment is not only felt in the 
artist’s profession. He did not, however, want appreciators then 
amongst the few, and lived to gain a reputation with the many. 
Dying in the bloom of his powers he left a warm memory behind 
him, and his tomb in the Campo Verano—the burial place of Rome 
—is still kept green with unforgetful wreaths and brightened with 
flowers, tokens of esteem for his work and affection for his person not 
soon to be extinguished. 

Much, however, as one may be impressed with his work, one 
cannot consider that his influence has been altogether a wholesome 
or a beneficial one. He has given tone and character to the whole 
school of modorn painting in Rome, and his influence extends beyond 
it. In spite of his dexterity, his marvellous subtilty of rendering, 
his keen insight into the minute and characteristic, one feels ulti- 
mately that it is not the best thing in art. Sensuous (not sensual) 
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in perception, just in representation, it yet fails to reach the pro- 
founder feelings of the heart and of the mind. Soul it has, but it is 
the soul of a material order. It sees the outside of things, but the 
higher significance, the finer perception which belongs to the noblest 
exponents of art, is certainly wanting. It is conceived and expressed 
in the material element without any traces of the spirit’s power. But 
for this reason it suits the Italian idiosyncrasy and has been accepted 
and prosecuted to a degree which, wanting the impressiveness and vital- 
ity of the first master, becomes somewhat of a monotony and weariness. 

Other memories of bygone days will take us during the hot season 
to the annual rilleggiatura amongst the mountains. “Tivoli, with its 
romantic gorge, wonderful cascades, and the Villa d’Este, rises up 
before us bathed in flooding sunshine, the little round temple over- 
looking the dim ravine beset ath the peristyle of which the mid-day 
meal was served, whence were seen the silvery fall in whose misty 
spray the sun wove a mystic web of prismatic colours, the broken 
convent, and the olive-clad hillside. Lulled with the murmur of a 
score of waterfalls, the night passed tranquilly, and early morning 
found the busy workers of the pencil and the brush dispersed in 
hollow glen and shady orchard. But beyond this our journey is laid 
amongst the mountains. Following the course of the Arno during a 
slow day’ s journey in a lumbering diligence, accompanied with the 
jingle of many bells, Subiaco is seathed, notable home of St. Benedict 
of religious memory, and site of those strange chapels with their 
monastery built against the side of a rock as it might be a swallow’s 
nest. Still onward amongst the mountains our journey leads us until 
we reach that artist’s paradise of the old days, Olevano. Occupying 
the hillside, it shimmers in the sun, its grim castle rising in green 
and hoary ruin, a picturesque mark for every painter. Here a con- 
genial little company is assembled of various nationalities, but all of 
one professional aim. What matter though they tread upon bricked 
floors, that their fare is simple, that even an unlucky shower should 
penetrate their bedchamber roof—although, it must be confessed, it 
is rather hard to remain in bed with an umbrella up—they are 
happy, they are young; life has not yet for them too many cares, 
and they are content to let the world wag. But who shall tell the 
glory of one showery evening there? There lies an undulating plain 
streaked with cool grey shadow and rich sunshine, an expanse of 
many colours. Thread-like roads wind hither and thither by farm 
and fold, and many a white cottage home, glistening and shining. 
Yonder the distant Volscian and Heenics an hills rise clothed in silver 
and gold and solemn blue, crowned with clouds of various hues and 
shades. Surely the earth has become transfigured and rejoices at 
heart with the joy of the old Eden. Paint never pictured a scene 
like that. Pencils are plied, but never more in vain. 
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However far may be dispersed the members of this little band 
during the day they always meet in the evening. Amongst the 
company of guests there is M. Carolus Duran, the now well-known 
French painter, vigorous of pencil. Does he still remember in the 
busy capital in which he plies his professional labours those rich 
summer evenings, the ramble amongst the hills, and the songs we 
sang when the tired night, overwatched by its thousands of stars, 
slept on the earth, and the crescent moon just touched the glimmering 
houses and ghostly campanile, “‘ washing the dusk with silver” ? 

But all the world is going on pilgrimage. Long before the dawn 
of day, even at the midnight hour, we are up and away, a motley 
band, to the great festa of Santa Maria di Buon Consiglio at 
Genazzano, amongst the mountains by Palestrina. Peasants, pro- 
prietors, beggars, donkey boys, all proceed along the dusty roads. 
We linger behind, walking in silence. The night is solemn and im- 
pressive; a faint gleam tinges the east, it becomes brighter and 
brighter ; soon the sun rises in a fountain of light. At the same 
instant the white gateway of the town of our destination comes into 
view. As we gaze with wonder on its sun-lighted picturesqueness, 
a long procession descends from the portal to the valley beneath, and 
hark! the faint sounds of singing voices are wafted towards us. They 
gather volume as the long procession threads the valley. It is com- 
posed of peasant people, all wearing the favour of artificial flowers 
which commemorates the occasion. Men and women are clad in the 
costume of their district; the latter carry baskets on their heads con- 
taining their purchases in the town, and in some of them a sleeping 
or swaddled infant. And so they wind amongst the hills singing until 
they are out of sight. Entering the town, we are met by a motley 
crowd. Vendors of every known comestible, pigs, fowls, and other live 
stock running hither and thither in the utmost confusion. The country 
people jostle each other, laugh, talk, quarrel with the wildest gesticula- 
tions, never are silent. We enter the church; it is packed with per- 
sons, many kneeling, others standing. Soon a stir of excitement is seen 
at the door. A woman leads her son along the floor with the aid of a 
handkerchief which he holds by one corner. His head touches the 
pavement as he moves; he is on all fours; the crowd slowly opens 
to allow a passage for the devotees, closing quickly behind them. As 
they proceed, loud cries are raised in the church: “ Eviva Maria!” 
rings loudly again and again under the vault from many voices. Thus 
crawling, he reaches the chapel of the shrine of the Madonna of Buon 
Consiglio, to visit which is the object of so many pilgrims. It is 
separated from the church by a cancello, or grating. Arriving at 
this grating, the poor fellow raises himself ; vacantly he looks towards 
the object of his visit—vacantly, as if hardly aware of his position. 
Is it that he has been shaken with ague, consumed with fever, racked 
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by rheumatic pains, that fate has laid so heavy a hand upon him ? 
Not old, nor young, nor yet of middle life, but yearless (if a word 
may be coined), he stands gazing at the shrine. His mother in the 
meantime throws herself against the grating, and with strong cries 
and tears implores help for her sorely visited son. Her cries become 
piercingly wild and shrill, whilst those of the crowd are redoubled. 
The effect is thrilling. Does she expect a miracle to be wrought for 
her son? Alas! there is none; vacant he came, vacant he departs. 
Through all this the priest continues his office at the altar, not so 
much as once turning about to see the occasion of the excitement 
which prevails around him. His heart may not be a hard one; he is 
used to such demonstrations. 

Leaving the church a (rattoria is entered for the purpose of 
supplying the mortal machine with the fuel of life. It is the only 
restaurant in the place, crowded, hot, noisy, odorous. We pass 
through into the garden: every seat under shelter from the blazing 
sun is occupied. We wait patiently. The sun beats upon us with 
the reflected heat from the opposite range of hills. Is it possible to 
endure any longer? The perspiration oozes through the coats of 
some of my companions—a heat to cook a steak to a turn in half-an- 
hour. After a while we find a shed under which seats and table are 
set, and hunger, at least, is satisfied. The return journey at night 
is made long after sunset. The stars sparkle over Olevano’s dim 
tower as we reach it at the dead hour, and for that night no hard 
beds or howling peasant at dawn wake the sleepers from their 
well-earned repose. But this is far from Rome; and now the 
summer is over. Autumn creeps down the mountain-side with his 
mellow tints, his chilly mornings and evenings. The city of the 
big dome calls us once more within its crumbling walls, where 
many greetings await us from friends who have been absent in 
other directions. Work is resumed. The artist is at home again. 

Of the present artist life in Rome not so much is to be said. But 
still and always Rome will have an irresistible attraction for the 
art-worker and to the artistic temperament. Its abundant light, its 
pictorial surroundings, the untamed Campagna, the art atmosphere 
which pervades the place, must always beckon the student and 
throw over him the spell of their enchantment. Then the Vatican 
remains with its treasures of all time. Much as has been written and 
spoken of Michael Angelo, frequently as his noble inspirations have 
been reproduced in every form, to the reverent art-student they will 
yet appeal with a new voice; to the man they will open up the pos- 
sibilities of a grander range of being, a more splendid ambition than 
material life inspires or commands. They will reveal the soul to 
him who looks for it, and teach him what those words mean, “God 
created man in his own image.” In this respect at least—as moral 
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indicators—they have not yet been done justice to. There needs a 
Plato and a Shakespeare to verify and expound them. In Raphael the 
founts are not so affluent, so profound. There is not the same high moral 
and intellectual significance in his works. They are not revelations, 
nor yet creations in the higher sense of the term. They are illustra- 
tions, commentaries. They will, however, always enchain the world 
from this point of view, and they have the right to do so. The 
study of the ancient marbles, too, must always bring the student to 
Rome. It has still something left to us which cannot be destroyed 
by modern changes. As a school for painters, however, it must be 
confessed, Rome does not offer the highest advantages. The art of 
painting is taught in no studio likely to be of benefit to the art- 
student, neither is its direction likely to influence him for good. Some 
of its leading works are conceived and executed with the too-prevail- 
ing horrors of carnage and death. The canvas is too often baptized in 
blood: the “last kiss” is that exchanged between two dissevered 
heads suspended at the door of a harem. 

In Rome there is no general exhibition in which the student may 
see and compare even local works, to say nothing of a wider field 
such as the Salon of Paris offers. Undoubtedly Paris is and must 
remain the first school in Europe for those who would learn methods 
and manipulation, and compare their own work with that of others 
in the widest variety. There the student will see the many modes 
of expression and wide diversity of direction, all qualities and all 
manners of modern workmanship, by means of which he will be able 
to select what he wants and reject what is useless to him. It is true 
that in no country in Europe at this moment can the elements of an 
art education be better acquired than in England. But that is not 
all that is necessary: the language of art acquired, and perhaps 
something more, let the unfledged painter come to Italy and visit 
Rome. Let him follow the tranquil studio-life he can obtain here 
better than anywhere, enough to stimulate him without hurry and 
confusion. Here he may progress in the development of his powers, 
searching earnestly for that which lies within him till he finds and 
unfolds it. On every hand he will find pictorial suggestiveness. He 
may here quietly study some of the noblest works. Titian’s “Sacred 
and Profane Love,” for example, embraces an art education in itself, 
with its profound thoughtfulness, its luminous radiance, its glow of 
living colour. Other works, too, may enchain him, not too many 
for perplexity, but enough for progress and advancement. Speaking 
of the means of art study in Rome, there is the British Academy, 
which is efficiently kept for the use of students during the winter 
months. It has recently been newly organized. Nightly, models 
are provided, and there is a pleasant reading-room sufficiently sup- 
plied with English books and journals, all free of cost. This institu- 
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tion deserves a better support and attendance than it usually obtains. 
Although many who stand highest in the art of England at present 
have made good use of it, it has never received the official recogni- 
tion of the Royal Academy beyond a friendly feeling shown towards 
it, nor has any disposition been shown to make it a foundation by 
attachment, as is the case with the Academy of France in the estab- 
lishment of the “Prix de Rome” scholarship. But neither do I 
think this is unwisely done. The heads of the art institutions of 
England have felt that fixed residences, with stipends attached to 
them, however efficiently directed and controlled, are less likely to 
be useful to the well-grounded student than a travelling scholarship, 
thus enabling him to visit the various art centres of Europe, by 
means of which, it is reasonably supposed, more will be acquired 
than by a fixed residence in one spot, however important that 
spot may be in itself. Besides this British Academy, there are 
many conveniences for art study in Rome, both public and private, 
by which an art education can be advanced. 

But with the changes in Rome student-life has changed too. In 
former days when the dilettante came to Rome he remained during 
the winter season, and was as ambitious to be considered a patron of 
art as to supply himself with beautiful things. He rarely went away 
without some memorial, picture, or statue of his visit. Coming into 
immediate contact with the artist gave a zest to his transactions. 
Now it is different. The Italian artist sends his works to Paris and 
London ; some of them more familiar in the exhibitions of those and 
other capitals than they are in Rome. The artist himself, too, affects 
the atmosphere of drawing-rooms, and often loves better the adula- 
tions of the ignorant than the wholesome strictures of his compeers, 
and thus suffers loss. Yet still, whilst Rome stands it will probably 
keep its little coteries of earnest workers in art who live in the in- 
formal ways, their studios (mostly green and mossy retreats, which 
the spirit of modern change has, so far, fortunately forgotten) not 
yet encumbered with the stock of a bric-d-brac shop—one of the 
great obstacles to seriousness in art in more ways than one—giving 
themselves to the thoughtful reproduction of their higher imagin- 
ings, and in the friendly spirit of old days reviewing the works of 
their companions, not disdaining the social pipe or meerschaum, nor 
treat serious subjects the less earnestly for the genial joke and 
seasonable laughter. 

Witiiam Davies. 
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Tue author of the aphorism, “ Toutes les vérités ne sont pas bonnes 
i dire”? was no doubt thinking of universal suffrage, of the relations 
between constituents and their representatives, of platform harangues, 
and public meetings, when he first uttered this sentiment. Truth, 
however, though she has long been an unknown visitor on the plat- 
form, and seldom seen in the pulpit or the House of Commons, is not 
divorced from the closet. Besides which the Saturnalia are being 
held; Davus is loose, and for the moment is allowed full license. 
More than eleven years have passed since Mr. Gladstone wrote to 
Lord Granville, “I see no public advantage in my continuing to act 
as leader of the Liberal party. This retirement is dictated to me by 
my personal views as to the best method of closing the last years of 
my life.” ‘“Sindbad, my friend,” said no doubt the Old Man of the 
Sea when he had established himself firmly on that luckless traveller’s 
shoulders, “‘ my legs are weak. I had meant to retire and give up 
strangling strangers, but habit is too strong forme. At one time I 
proposed to spend my last days in a very different way, but I find 
now I can combine religion with personal investigation of the island. 
Step out, Sindbad.”” Mr. Gladstone’s apology for Genesis is of evil 
augury to his opponents. He can now congratulate himself upon 
having achieved what he probably contemplated as the closing act 
of his life—the rehabilitation of Christianity—and he can devote the 
next twenty years of his career to political controversies. Should 
however a favourable opportunity occur in the future, the dis- 
crepancies still unexplained in the Mosaic cosmogony will perhaps be 
got rid of, and Homer proved to be the author of the Book of Job. 
The discipline of the Liberal party has somewhat relaxed of late. 
Of all trees in the garden mayest thou eat, save one. All Liberal 
statesmen, with one exception, are allowable subjects of criticism. 
The Daily News has done good service by boldly saying that a groan 
would go up from the Liberal party were Lord Granville to return 
to the scene of his former exploits at the Foreign Office. The Pail 
Mali Gazette has canvassed Sir William Harcourt’s claims to the 
woolsack in language not unworthy of Swift or Voltaire, and it 
is permissible to remind Lord Northbrook of his celebrated dictum 
concerning the staying qualities of the Egyptian soldiery. Even 
worms are turning, and private secretaries, whose whole duty has 
been summed up by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton as consisting 
in a canine attachment to their chiefs, have proved false to the tradi- 
tions of their office, and have rent their masters with an unsparing 
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hand. ‘ Weakness and indecision engendered of disunion and in- 
capacity, unblessed government, great offices of State filled by 
shadows of noble failures” are phrases which, when applied by the 
ex-secretary of Lord Hartington to the Cabinet which included his 
master within its ranks, have some significance and interest. The 
floodgates are obviously beginning to open, and were Mr. Gladstone 
to remove his hand from the lid of the box within which the gutta- 
percha marionettes lie hid, a hundred jarring factions and rivalries 
would be disclosed, none of whom could ever hope to “consider their 
country as nothing but carte blanche upon which they might scribble 
whatever they pleased.” But Mr. Gladstone’s hand, the old parlia- 
mentary hand, is on the box as firmly as ever, and the country, as 
represented by the new electorate, is willing that it should be so, 
“‘ These are our failures,” said Brummell’s valet proudly, as he carried 
downstairs a basketful of spoilt white ties; and the Liberal party 
points as proudly to its own somewhat soiled linen as if it had 
been an apostle of social order and enlightened progress, and 
given prosperity to all who came within its scope. The great 
secret of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity is his inability to see any defects 
in his own work. It is one of the most curious conditions of his 
mind that he sees that all he does is good. It is analogous to that 
of the Creator of the universe. Mr. Gladstone is infallible in judg- 
ment, in motive, in execution. No vain regrets trouble or tor- 
ment him. He is as one of the Lucretian gods, whose seat neither 
arguments, nor the Press, nor denunciations touch. The abuse of 
opponents but strengthens him, and tightens his grip of Sindbad’s 
throat. Were he a cynic, he might imitate Wilkes on the hustings 
with perfect confidence. “ Look at all these damned scoundrels,” said 
the patriot to Luttrell, pointing to his excited supporters. ‘“ What 
would you do if I repeated what you have just said to the people ? ” 
asked Luttrell. ‘I should say,” rejoined Wilkes, “it was one of 
Luttrell’s damned lies, and they would tear you to pieces.” All attacks 
upon Mr. Gladstone are believed to be the lies of persons to whom no 
credit can be attached, and they recoil on the heads of those who 
venture to give utterance to them. Another source of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s popularity is his obscurity of language. Democracy enjoys 
the thought that its own minister has nothing in common with those 
of former days, who impressed their hearers and the country by 
their halting honesty, and their assumption of and pride in the ordi- 
nary qualities of a class not too highly educated. Students are 
pleased by learned and tortuous involutions of style. Demos is only 
beginning to study politics, and the more removed its representative 
is from itself in mode of expression the better pleased it is. It prefers 
Mr. Gladstone to Lord Althorp, Lord Derby, or Lord Palmerston. 
We are becoming Kalmucks in our appreciation of intellectual efforts. 
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This interesting people produced a poem seventeen miles long, of which 
one man read to the eighth, and another could repeat to the one-and- 
a-half milestone. National education may some day produce a 
seventh standard scholar capable of repeating to the twentieth mile- 
stone of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches. 

There are two main hopes on which the Conservatives rest to give 
effect to their wishes, and both deserve a short examination. One is 
the alienation of a large body of the Whigs, and the other the revolt 
on the part of the country generally from the Home Rule schemes of 
the Prime Minister. ‘The country has to be reckoned with” is a 
favourite newspaper phrase. Nothing shows more strongly the rising 
tide of democracy than the abandonment of the word Whig. Only a 
few years ago the name was a proud boast, an hereditary distinction, 
the appanage of a great party; now it is an historical recollection, 
recalling colours and cries, buff and blue, Charles James Fox and Mrs. 
Crewe—pictures and figures from an indistinct and fading past, but 
proscribed as an active intelligence. The slovenly and slipshod term 
of Moderate Liberal was fixed upon to cover the retreat and supply 
the place of the old party name. At the late elections Whiggism was 
‘“‘suspect;”’ the new electorate was hostile, did not believe that Whigs 
were men and brothers, but rather that they had been lords and 
masters. ‘Change your names,” said they, “and if no one with 
stronger claims comes forward you shall go to Parliament to give 
effect to our wishes.” The Whig acquiesced: perish the thought 
that he had ever been a Whig; he was a Moderate Liberal, with 
plans of social regeneration for every one, and beliefs which only 
required his presence in the House of Commons to become realities. 
October and November saw many changed opinions, and each election 
will see more. Consistency is a fine plant, but there are times and 
seasons too rigorous for its growth. A sound local wire-puller is a 
creature without the trace of a conscience, where party is concerned, 
and he expects the man he supports to do without one as easily as 
himself. Some of the old brooms had, or were supposed to have, 
consciences, and the demand for new ones was, therefore, unparalleled 
at the autumn elections. Of these brooms three hundred and fifty-five 
have been returned, of whom a large proportion haunt the House of 
Commons day and night, wander down the wrong corridors, open the 
wrong doors, lament over what might be called in Greek parlance a 
seat that is not a seat, and wonder how soon the natural and imme- 
diate sequence of Parliamentary success, viz., admission to the Cabinet, 
will be their lot and distinction. 

Many of these are merely pawns on the Parliamentary chessboard, 
and games may be lost and won without a move on their part. Those 
who sit on the right hand of the Speaker have been, with very few 
exceptions, elected to support Mr. Gladstone, and their election pro- 
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fessions are still ringing in their ears. These ties make the House of 
Commons of much less interest than of old. To solve a problem, to 
forecast the future, seek the electors. The representative has lost his 
power and his personality. He is allowed to sit on the box and hold 
the reins, but the check-string is on his finger, and inside the 
carriage sits his master, ready at a moment’s notice to pull him 
sharply up whenever he takes a wrong turn from either wilfulness or 
ignorance. The average elector cannot take into his mind more than 
a few broad principles. Did his representative support Mr. Gladstone 
or did he not? What the controversy was about does not trouble 
him; beyond Mr. Gladstone he does not want to know anything, and 
had he been in the House of Commons he would not have wished to 
increase his knowledge. He believes that the position of a member 
of Parliament confers unnumbered privileges—that his desires are at 
once fulfilled, that he can obtain all he asks for on his own behalf, 
and on that of his friends and constituents; that he can order the 
courses of railways and canals, alter tariffs, and improve the condi- 
tion of trade in the district. This being so, why on earth should he 
wish to have an individual opinion, or be unwilling to follow his 
leader on every question, from the alteration of a rule of procedure 
to the establishment of a republic ? 

And yet human nature is too strong for the electorate. No “fork” 
can get rid of Whigs, whether you ostracise the name or not. Mr. 
Labouchere is one of the three cleverest men in Parliament, much 
cleverer than any Whig, and yet he evidently entertains a lurking 
suspicion that he is not cleverer than all the Whigs put together. 
History is so full of their devices and their guile that the oldest 
Parliamentary hands may dread their insidious teaching. Without 
a name, without leaders in or out of Parliament, the right wing of 
Liberalism will always exert an influence, always, if it chooses, gather 
to itself the discontented and the slighted, and some day decide the 
fate of a Ministry. The strength of the party is at this moment not 
to be gauged. In the Government those who have the credit of being 
reckoned among the moderate section of the Liberal party are oppor- 
tunists. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Childers, whose “ short 
retirement urges sweet return,” are certainly not Whigs, and their 
conception of political service is certainly not to only stand and wait. 
Lord Hartington is, as usual, the unknown factor, as unknown as the 
numerical strength of the Whigs in the House of Commons. His 
health has been drunk by the Tories in Rossendale, and his praises 
have been sung for years by the party that would now submit to his 
leadership with acclamation. And yet no one can speak with any 
authority about Lord Hartington, and the best description of him 
we know is to be found in Wraxall’s account of his great grandfather, 
William, fifth Duke of Devonshire, “a nobleman whose constitu- 
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tional apathy formed his distinguishing characteristic. His figure 
was tall and manly, though not animated or graceful; his manners 
always calm and unruffled. He seemed to be incapable of any strong 
emotion, and destitute of all energy or activity of mind. Yet beneath 
so quiet an exterior he possessed a highly improved understanding. 
Inheriting with his immense fortune the hereditary probity charac- 
teristic of the family of Cavendish, if not a superior man, he was an 
honourable and respectable member of society. Nor did the somnolent 
tranquillity of his temper render him insensible to the seduction of 
female charms.” Probity is an indispensable condition of leadership ; 
but an immense fortune has its disadvantages. Lord Hartington and 
his followers recall the relations of the giant and dwarf in the fable. 
When they had fought their three battles the giant was none the 
worse, but his companion had lost an arm, a leg, and an eye. “My 
little hero, ”’ cried the giant, “ this is glorious sport! Let us get one 
victory more, and then we shall have honour for ever.” ‘ No,” said 
the dwarf, “ I’ll fight no more, for I find in every battle that you get 
all the honours and rewards, but all the blows fall on me.’”’ So the 
Whig dwarf might come out of his Parliamentary contest maimed 
and shattered and ruined, while Lord Hartington might adjure him 
in vain to join in the fray again, and follow a lead in which fixity of 
tenure, unpaid judicial rents, and disestablishment of the Church had 
first deprived him of temporal and afterwards of spiritual consolation. 
The giant, with fifty thousand a year saved from the spoil, and a 
private chapel and chaplain, would go on his way rejoicing, and 
believe that he had gained honour for ever. 

The course of this year will enlighten the public, and will show 
Lord Hartington’s capabilities. Whether he will be wise in taking 
up more than a merely critical and observant position is another 
matter. The schemes dealing with the land, which the Government 
could assume the responsibility of laying before the country during 
this session, would make no difference to any landowner, and affect 
to much the same extent the labourer. When the Duke of Welling- 
ton complained of the number of charlatans, Isquierdo retorted that 
there were not enough charlatans for the dupes. In England there 
are quite enough of what we will call enthusiasts. It is hard 
to produce novelties, but it is easy to disinter old schemes that died 
a natural death long ago ; only let them be revived, and perhaps they 
will prove panaceas for all human ills. It was the fault of our stupid 
ancestors that they did not succeed. Allotments and cottage farms 
were pronounced forty years ago to be the remedies for pauperism. 
Reports of Committees of the House of Commons furnished examples 
of success. Jesse Piper—and the name is prophetic—held four acres 
at Eastbourne at £11 a year. He raised in 1842 £62 worth of pro- 
duce, or a profit of £51. Compulsion was advocated ; Mr. Sadler 
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proposed to appoint in every parish one or more guardians or pro- 
tectors of the poor, the clergyman being one, for the express purpose 
of providing the labourer with a proper dwelling and with a piece of 
garden-ground. These functionaries were to have been empowered 
to take on lease or otherwise a suitable piece of land for cottage allot- 
ments, and to make rules for the governance of the same ; also to 
build any new cottages that might be needed, obtaining the requisite 
funds, if in no other way obtainable, by application to the Exchequer 
Bill Commissioners. 

Compulsion is a bugbear to many, but who would resort to it ? 
Powers of such a character given to municipalities would be taken 
advantage of as largely as a Permissive Bill to form theological 
libraries for the guidance of the local stock exchange. Local taxa- 
tion, local indebtedness, are among the most pressing difficulties of 
the day. Towns can now borrow at rates varying from 34 to 4 per 
cent., but let land speculation be added, and the man would be a fool 
who would not prefer to invest his money in Burmah Trust Pre- 
ferred Stock or Samoa gas Debentures. Let there be evidence that 
the present state of trade is not a temporary one, and the value of 
our local securities must greatly change. Local bodies have done 
quite enough borrowing for many years to come, and no one knows 
this better than the local bodies themselves. Compulsory powers 
would not injure the landowner; the tendency is to jobbery, not 
robbery, on the part of corporate bodies. It is not unlikely that 
Councillor This and Alderman That might insist upon the right of 
selling their property first, in order that the proud position might be 
theirs of showing, by the sacrifice of their land, their interest in the 
welfare of the community. 

If the Whigs in the House of Commons are wise, they will not 
break with the Government over land legislation. Rather let them 
do violence to their feelings, and constitute Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Collings assessors at a salary of £10,000 a year to aid corpora- 
tions or local boards in carrying out their schemes. It matters so 
little what the Whigs in the Upper House do or leave undone, that 
it is almost unnecessary to allude to them. Conservative newspapers 
fondly imagine that dukes are a political power. It would be as 
rational to suppose that literary effort was dependent on their patron- 
age, and that unless a book of travels or a philosophical treatise 
contained an engraving of the patron’s quarterings, and a humble 
dedication, it would find no favour with the public. Dukes are not 
special benefactors of mankind. The huge effrontery of Eaton is 
out of date and place, and is too glaring a reminder of the inequali- 
ties of which our social system is compounded. It is one thing to 
inherit an ancestral pile, and another to pull it down and erect a 
still more colossal monument of vanity. It needs but one quality, 
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that which Aladdin’s palace possessed—the power of disappearing in 
one night. There are writers who seem to think that the disposition 
of the household appointments could again affect the fortunes of a 
Ministry. The public cares as little about the men whom Mr. Glad- 
stone finds to fill the offices of Master of the Buckhounds and Lord 
Chamberlain as the occupants of the Carlton care to know the name 
of the crossing-sweeper at the bottom of Waterloo Place, though to 
the disestablishment of the latter it certainly would never assent. 
Neither party in the State is anxious to enhance the dignity of the 
peerage, and the Conservatives have no right to complain if the 
natural effect of their lavish shower of honours is shown in the care- 
less indifference of the public to the action of the peers. 

It will be said that it is in the direction of Ireland that the Whigs 
have the best chance of self-assertion. But is there any alternative 
policy to that which Mr. Gladstone inaugurates? What party or 
section of a party will bell the cat? Will eighty Liberals vote 
against the Government, unless they feel that constructive statesman- 
ship is behind them, not negative criticism alone? If the provisions 
in Mr. Gladstone’s measure for Irish independence are not too 
nakedly displayed, it will probably pass the Lower House. Will it 
be destroyed in the House of Lords? The answer to this question 
depends upon its previous reception by the constituencies. All turns 
on the feelings and wishes of the electorate ; and those men who have 
most carefully studied them would be least desirous of laying down 
the law or of predicting the event. There was less Liberal enthu- 
siasm in 1885 than in 1880, and in 1886 it may be still further 
diminished. 

The attitude of the bourgeoisie is not doubtful. The men whose 
votes were to ruin England in 1832 will soon throw their whole 
weight on the side of the Conservatives. The first aim of the average 
citizen is that of the Duke of Wellington, to keep his house over 
his head, then to have protection for his property, and then such a 
Government as will not interfere with the success of his business. 
Theoretically, of course, he favours equality, but were he obliged to 
define his meaning, it would be posthumous equality ; and even in 
heaven he would not be shocked were he to find that “as to superior 
spirits is wont honour due and reverence none neglects.” It is not, 
however, on this class that the issue depends. If a dissolution takes 
place before or after the harvest of this year, will the labourers and 
mechanics and miners support Mr. Gladstone? It will be hard to 
create enthusiasm again, especially on a question which has so often 
played the part of the Liberal stalking-horse. But there is still a 
reserve of popularity upon which Mr. Gladstone can call. If he 
appeals to the electorate, and says, “After fifty-three years of 
experience in public life, about to appear before my Maker, im- 
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measurably touched as I am by the undeserved affection and con- 
fidence of millions of my countrymen, I solemnly declare that I believe 
this measure of mine is my final contribution to a controversy which 
has raged for centuries, and is destined to remain an imperishable 
record of Christian love, which will enable England by the proudest 
victory, a victory over herself, to allay internecine strife and win 
over a high-souled nation,’’—such an appeal might enlist the sympa- 
thies of the country, and the Liberals might find themselves almost 
as powerful a body as at the present moment. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is needless to say, could alone do this. He has no 
follower to put on the lion’s skin, or if there be one, the difference will 
be patent to all save the follower. We are now in the dark into 
which we have leapt, and there is no ray of light to enlighten or to 
cheer us. It is difficult and dangerous ground for the Government, 
and on every side stand those who are ready to take advantage of the 
first false move. It can only be a matter of months before the 
agricultural labourer is taught that cows, like other articles, come from 
the market, and that laws are not suspended owing to the composition 
of the Local Government Board. Can he be persuaded, like the 
Eastern king whose courtiers made him believe that he was arrayed 
in gorgeous robes when he had nothing on? Christopher Sly may 
be put to bed in the palace, may be practised on, but his waking 
will be rude when he finds that all is ‘a flattering dream or worth- 
less fancy.” 

Meanwhile chambers of commerce, manufacturers, employers of 
labour, look on with anxious eyes, whether Liberals or Conservatives. 
Peace and confidence are the only sources of hope for them. Perplexed 
politics unsettle markets ; another dissolution means the cessation of 
business, possibly the promulgation of more wild dreams which, as 
long as they are indulged in, send capital to foreign shores. Capital 
is very timorous—prefers a stocking to the chance of receiving 50 per 
cent. in two years’ time. An investment at par, redeemable at 45 at 
the end of a few months, is not a tempting bait. Old parliamentary 
hands know the danger of any real changes in the constitution is very 
slight, hardly indeed to be taken into account, but some regard must 
be paid to the fears of the average shopkeeper. Men with savings 
prefer to wait until the horizon is clearer, and new channels have 
been opened for the reception of capital. London house property is 
falling in value, and a few socialistic gallops down Bond Street and 
Regent Street will not render the market firmer. The buyers are 
waiting to see the effect of the cry for leasehold enfranchisement, and 
legislation is all in favour of the “ bears” at present. All this will 
right itself in time, but a stage of transition must be gone through 
in which the rich will not be the only losers. Some day we shall 
have to admit that if an article does not pay to grow, no one will 


either grow or wish to grow it. All losing concerns must be made 
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to pay, say Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Arch. Land must be cultivated. 
Why stop at this point? All houses must be tenanted; all goods 
must be sold; all mills now idle must be run. Why should a man 
be allowed to keep a huge building capable of giving employment to 
five hundred people untenanted and bare ? It is true that there may 
be no demand for the goods it used to produce, and the trade may 
have left the town. Never mind; let the State do its duty, give 
fifteen years’ purchase of the profits made between 1865 and 1880, 
and then work the factory at the expense of the ratepayers. There 
are large stores of iron stocked and unsold. There should be a 
penalty in every case where stock is not got rid of. The possession 
of cloth and iron and corn should be looked upon as a grievous 
wrong to the State, and the Government might take over all the 
unsold productions of the realm. Hard-hearted political economists 
must submit to be disestablished for an interval, until the reaction 
shall come. 

In time the laws of truth will assert themselves and will be alone 
recognised. Cow-rigging will have its brief day, and other nostrums 
may succeed it. In spite, however, of all tunes the bulk of the 
electorate is indifferent. Zola speaks of these as being the vast 
majority in France, thirty-five out of thirty-six millions. ‘ This 
great party of indifference,” he says, “demands peace at the hands 
of the Government, and if they are not shrewd enough to satisfy this 
demand, a fatal day will come when the sheep of indifference will 
become maddened and will devour the wolves who depuis trop long- 
temps les fatiguent ad hurler dans leurs oreilles.” So it may come 
to pass in England. The country may become sick of recriminations 
and contests between rival actors, and if it cannot obtain peace and 
repose from old servants, it will have recourse to new ones. 

Since these lines were written new complications and new factors 
have been introduced into the political situation, and if the reports 
concerning the proposed scheme of land purchase are correct, some 
of the views expressed above are no longer tenable. 

If Mr. Giffen’s article is inspired from head-quarters, a new phase 
has been entered upon. Home Rule is one thing: fresh burdens to 
be borne, or liability to fresh burdens, is another. The country at 
this moment is stupefied by the magnitude of the sums mentioned, 
by the vastness of the operations required, lets its ears drop under a 
sense of impending disaster, and yet is prevented by its old loyalty, 
by the past expressions of gratitude to Mr. Gladstone, in which it is 
steeped to the lips, from assuming a critical attitude. Mr. Gladstone 
has never in his long life received so high a tribute to his overwhelm- 
ing powers and commanding personality as the reception of this 
scheme in silence by his friends and supporters. The wand of the 
magician under which we have lived has been so long reverenced, 
that it is no wonder if men are unwilling to rush in and seize it and 
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reverse it. The first stage, however, has been reached when all 
declare that they will regard the Irish question no longer from a 
party point of view, but as one which demands an open mind, and in 
which their opinions and votes will be given irrespective of party 
considerations. In the market-place, on the railway, at the dinner- 
table, and in the street, those opinions are being formed, and their 
expressions are creating broader and broader circles of hostility to 
what rightly or wrongly are believed to be the proposals of the 
Prime Minister. It may be that more scepticism should have been 
exercised, but the experience of the past proves that political rumours 
are worthy of credence, and were the fears now expressed unwar- 
ranted, the Liberal party would hardly be left in its present position 
of bewilderment, a blank cheque in one man’s hands. 

The electors have no wish to leave the Irish loyalists to their fate 
no intention of shirking the just responsibilities attaching to their 
past action ; and if the financial conjuring can be so ordered that no 
loss shall accrue to England, and no fraction of the arrangement shall 
be dependent upon the word or the guarantee of the Irish leaders, 
they will, we believe, acquiesce in a large measure of purchase. But 
the justification for this purchase is that, owing to the proposed 
action of the English Government, the Irish landowners will be 
unable to collect their rents. The justification is not that the land- 
owners are to be saved from the losses resulting from a falling market. 
The rental of 528,000 holdings in Ireland, amounting to £3,572,000, 
is, according to Sir James Caird, practically irrecoverable by anybody, 
whether landlord, English Government, or Irish Government. On 
what principle can even ten years’ purchase of this sum be either 
asked for or conceded? In many an English county land is now 
worthless for which a short time ago large sums were given. Inves- 
tors hold depreciated stocks, but on behalf of neither the former nor 
the latter body would the Legislature intervene. Free trade has its 
reverse side, and its laws have to be submitted to in fortitude. Abso- 
lute security exists for no class of property. The hoarder of coin in 
a napkin might see his store rendered worthless by the discovery of 
gold mines on some scale hitherto unknown. The depreciation of 
land is creating a social revolution, with unnumbered hardships and 
sorrows as its result; but if we are logical, it must be allowed 
to take its course, and not drag down with it those who are still 
holding their heads above water. There is no harder task for soldiers 
than to remain quiescent under the fire of the enemy. It is equally 
hard for politicians to possess their souls in patience at such a time 
as the present. This interval, however, of “ prudent reserve and 
wholesome scepticism’”’ will have borne some useful fruit if it has 
made men face and formulate the alternative that lies before them in 
the event of the rejection of the Government measure. 
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In almost every direction the aspect of public affairs is at present 
more or less uncertain and unsatisfactory. Abroad, the good under- 
standing, which for nearly a year has been maintained with such 
beneficial results among the Great Powers, and to the preservation of 
which it has been the constant aim of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Glad- 
stone alike to contribute, is beginning to manifest signs of inherent 
weakness and approaching dissolution. The relations subsisting 
between Germany and France, if they are not actually hostile, are 
at least strained and disquieting. The attitude of Russia towards 
the European concert is already one of reserve, and may at any 
moment become one of estrangement. The negotiations at Con- 
stantinople for arranging the terms of union between Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia are at a standstill, and it is by no means impos- 
sible that when the deliberations of the Conference are resumed, 
they may ultimately issue in new and unexpected complications. In 
spite of both remonstrance and menace, collective notes and naval 
demonstrations, the Greeks are vigorously proceeding with their 
armaments, and seem to be more than ever intent on precipitating a 
conflict with the Porte now that the season has arrived when active 
operations in the field would be practicable. The joint British and 
Turkish Commission in Egypt has made little or no advance towards 
the definitive solution of the main problems by which it has been con- 
fronted, and the recall of Sir Henry Wolff, which is said to be in 
immediate contemplation, will leave his colleague Mouktar Pasha, 
whose personal ambitions are scarcely dissembled, in undisputed com- 
mand of the situation. Nor is the outlook farther east much more 
cheerful or reassuring, where, although the delimitation of the 
Afghan frontier is still in amicable progress, the pacification of 
Burmah and an arrangement with China seem to be almost as remote 
from accomplishment as they were when King Thebaw was deposed 
and his dominions were annexed to the Indian Empire. At home it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the political world is for the 
moment virtually in a state of chaos. Beyond the facts that Mr. 
Gladstone is Prime Minister, that Mr. Parnell is supreme in the 
House of Commons, and that some mighty project for the content- 
ment of Ireland, which has already alienated the Whigs and Mode- 
rates, and promises even to disgust a large and influential section of 
the Radicals, is in incubation within the recesses of Downing Street, 
all is darkness, doubt, and perplexity. 

In spite of the persistent rumours and confident guesses which 
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have been current during the last fortnight, it is certain that we 
have little or no more trustworthy information concerning the plans 
of the Government with respect to the Irish Question than we had 
when they originally came into office a couple of months ago. 
Nothing they have said or done in the interval has afforded any 
indication of what their collective action is likely to be, or whether 
they have or have not agreed to any sort of collective action at all. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is true, has announced to the House of Commons 
that he will proceed by Bill and not by resolution, and that in his 
opinion the three problems of social order, the tenure of land, and 
local government, are indissolubly associated, and must be dealt with 
together. In the debates raised by Mr. Holmes and the Duke of 
St. Albans, Ministers in both Houses ostentatiously declared and 
justified their preference of conciliation to coercion, and Mr. Morley 
has made it clear enough that the rigid enforcement of the law and 
preservation of order is not the leading principle in his system of ad- 
ministration. But these can scarcely be regarded as revelations. They 
have added nothing to our knowledge which might not have been in- 
ferred from the circumstance that Mr. Parnell commands the majority 
which keeps Mr. Gladstone in power, and by whose permission he 
lives, moves, and has his ministerial being. In all other respects it 
may be assumed that the policy of his Government is still the policy 
of “inquiry and examination,” or, in the plainer and more direct 
language used by Mr. Chamberlain to the House of Commons, “ No 
policy at all.” That Mr. Gladstone has himself evolved from his 
inner consciousness some vast and elaborate scheme for meeting all 
the difficulties of the case before him, may be taken for granted. It 
may also be taken for granted that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme commands 
the assent and admiration of Mr. Morley. But that in its present 
shape it will be adopted by the Cabinet as a whole, or that in a 
modified shape it will be accepted by Mr. Parnell is, to say the least, 
exceedingly improbable. No public man with a political future 
before him could seriously think of committing himself to a project 
which involved the alternatives of either buying out the Irish land- 
lords at the cost of a hundred or two hundred millions to this 
country, or of handing them over to robbery and confiscation at the 
hands of an Irish Parliament. The folly of the first proposal is 
equalled only by the infamy of the second, and the chorus of angry 
derision with which the suggestion of the one has been greeted may 
be safely taken as an earnest of the shame and indignation with 
which the other would be received. As events have proved, the 
statement that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan had resigned 
office was premature. But if their discretion is limited to a choice 
between these two courses, their secession from the Cabinet, it may be 
expected, will not be long delayed. 
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The speeches of Lord Hartington at the Eighty Club, and of Sir 
James at Bury in the earlier part of last month, made it clear that the 
section of the Liberal party which they may be taken to represent 
will have nothing to do with Home Rule under any form or disguise. 
Their present views are those which they expressed at the general 
election, and which, as Mr. Plunket recently pointed out at Devizes, 
were those expressed by Liberals of almost all shades and varieties 
until the kite was flown from Hawarden, and Mr. Gladstone saw a 
prospect of gratifying his inordinate lust of office by throwing in his 
lot with Mr. Parnell. It is possible, perhaps, that the zeal of some 
of them in the cause of imperial unity was stimulated by the rela- 
tions of amity and confidence which at that time appeared to subsist 
between the Conservatives and the Nationalists. But although Mr. 
Chamberlain was naturally chagrined at “ the cynical offer ” of assist- 
ance which, as he said, Mr. Parnell had made to “ any statesman who 
was willing to betray his country,”’ he was doubtless sincere in his asser- 
tion that by conceding a Parliament to Ireland such as Mr. Parnell de- 
manded,“ we should establish within thirty miles of our own shores a 
new foreign power, animated from the outset with unfriendly intentions 
towards us.’”’ With the exception of a few doctrinaires and jesters, 
indeed, Liberals were then as convinced as Conservatives are now, 
that the existence of an Irish Parliament would not only be inconsis- 
tent with the safety of Great Britain, but that it would be disastrous 
to Ireland, and would increase instead of diminishing the friction 
between the two countries. It is not by any means sure, as Lord 
Hartington said, that even a numerical majority of the Irish people 
are anxious for an Irish Parliament; and it is beyond all question 
that the wealth and intelligence of the country are utterly opposed to 
anything of the kind. But if the whole Irish community, without 
distinction of class, were in favour of it, the thirty millions of 
Great Britain would be entitled at least to have their say against 
the four millions of Ireland on a question affecting the security 
and integrity of the Empire at large. What the electors who 
returned the band of Parnellites at the general election really 
voted for was not Home Rule but Separation, or Home Rule 
as a means and instalment of Separation. It matters not what 
paper guarantees may be provided for the preservation of imperial 
unity, the one object which an Irish Parliament would have before 
it would be to sever “the last link in the chain” which bound them 
to the English connexion, and independence or re-conquest would be 
the alternatives before us. If, then, our choice lay now between Home 
Rule and civil war, it would be our duty to choose civil war, because, 
as was affirmed in this Review two months ago, the inevitable result 
of Home Rule will be civil war in the near future on a scale infinitely 
larger and more terrible than it could possibly assume at present. 
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But as a matter of fact, there is not the remotest chance of civil war 
under existing conditions in Ireland. All the evils for the removal 
of which we are invited to dismember the Empire, are such as a 
little resolution in the House of Commons, and the steady applica- 
tion of such “coercive legislation” as, to use Mr. Bright’s com- 
parison, is exemplified in ‘the Ten Commandments, w ould readily 
remove. When Mr. Gladstone came into office in 1880, and again 
when Lord Salisbury succeeded him in 1885, Ireland was fairly 
orderly and peaceful, and there is no reason why she should not be 
orderly and peaceful now, if the same means were adopted for securing 
the same ends. 

With Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Crystal Palace, it may be 
hoped that the attempts of the Conservatives to explain the vacilla- 
tions and confusions of their Irish policy have been brought to a 
close. The extraordinary blunder which they committed in allowing 
Mr. Chamberlain, through the instrumentality of his agent, Mr. 
Jesse Collings, to turn them out of office on a side issue, is now 
patent enough, and will doubtless remain with them as a lasting 
subject of regret. When they met Parliament at the beginning of 
the session it was easily within their power to elicit from Mr. Glad- 
stone, if they had pleased, a distinct announcement of his views with 
regard to Ireland. Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s “unauthorised” missive 
was before the public, and that such an opportunity was overlooked by 
them will always be remembered to their discredit as parliamentary 
tacticians. But the error is past recalling, and sufficient has been said of 
it, although it is to it, at all events in part, that the present doubts and 
anxieties of the country are due. A more important question is 
whether the coalition between the moderate Liberals and the Conser- 
vatives, for which both Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill 
have so frequently declared their readiness, is or is not to be brought 
about. It is certain that it was by no sudden impulse that Lord 
Randolph made the remarkable declaration at Manchester the other 
day in favour of the formation of a new political party, which “ shall 
be ‘essentially English in all those ideas of justice, of moderation, of 
freedom from prejudice, and of resolution, which are the peculiarities 
of the English race,” and which “ might combine all that is best of 
the Tory, the Whig, or the Liberal, whether they be principles or 
whether they be men.” It was certain, too, that it was in no spirit of 
pleasantry, but in sober earnestness, that he offered the support of the 
Conservatives to a Government of which Lord Hartington should 
be the head, and of which those Conservatives alone should be 
members with whom Lord Hartington and his Liberal colleagues 
were willing or prepared to act. As yet no response has been made 
to this appeal, and perhaps the somewhat fanciful and outré 
nickname of “ Unionist,” which Lord Randolph Churchill suggested 
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for the composite connection, may have had something to do with the 
apparent coldness with which it has been received. It must also be 
borne in mind that in the House of Commons at any rate, the imme- 
diate followers of Lord Hartington are not at present a very formid- 
able band, and that even if they became strong enough to secure a 
majority in conjunction with the Conservatives against Mr. Gladstone 
and the Home Rulers, they would be far outnumbered by the Con- 
servatives themselves, and would consequently be subject to their 
orders in any common action which they might take. Matters would 
be further complicated if Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Trevelyan, and a 
contingent of Radicals were to repudiate Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy and go into opposition against him. No permanent party con- 
nection, however honeycombed with “ open questions ” its programme 
might be, could be formed on so ample a basis as to comprise Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain within its limits. Whether Mr. Glad- 
stone is defeated in the House of Commons or in the House of Lords, 
and he must be defeated in one of them, another general election within 
the next few months is wholly unavoidable, and with our late expe- 
rience of the new electors it is very difficult to foresee what he may 
lose or gain by an appeal to the country. Anything like an exten- 
sive Radical revolt would be fatal to him. But Home Rule in itself 
is a matter about which agricultural labourers and town artisans have 
neither knowledge nor convictions, and they are just as likely to 
support as to oppose it when it is submitted to their consideration. 
In this, as in other things, property and education are at the mercy 
of ignorance and numbers, and between them it may be feared there 
is little sympathy in sentiments or views. 

In the meantime there are few, if any, trustworthy indications of 
the approaching advent of the long-anticipated revival of trade. All 
the great centres of industry and population are crowded by the 
unemployed, and their numbers appear to be increasing rather than 
diminishing. An unusually severe and prolonged winter has post- 
poned the processes of agriculture beyond the period at which they 
are ordinarily commenced, and has for several months put a stop to 
out-of-door work of every kind in the towns as well as in the country. 
It has thus enlarged the multitude of the poor, while it has at the 
same time materially enhanced their distresses and privations. In 
some of the chief provincial cities the evil example of the capital has 
been followed, and espeaially at Manchester and Birmingham riots 
have occurred which, like those that preceded them in London, were 
attended by much damage and have provoked much alarm. Depression 
more or less extensive and acute prevails in every branch of produc- 
tive and commercial enterprise, and from the merchant prince down 
to the village shopkeeper its effects are experienced and lamented. 
Tn all parts of the kingdom rents are continuing to fall, farms are 
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unlet, and town houses are tenantless. And in addition to the econo- 
mical causes from which we are suffering it cannot be questioned 
that the alliance between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, the strange 
notions with respect to the rights of property and the obligations of 
contracts which certain of the leading members of the Government 
have expressly sanctioned or tacitly encouraged, and the drastic 
schemes of compulsory purchase, penal confiscation, and special taxa- 
tion which have already received countenance and support in the 
House of Commons, have spread a general feeling of distrust and 
insecurity among the wealthier classes, and by contributing to arrest 
the investment of capital at home and driving it abroad for employ- 
ment, are visibly retarding the return of prosperity. 

Making allowance for the time occupied in the change of Ministry 
and in voting the Address, Parliament has now been in session for 
about five or six weeks. During the whole of that period it has been 
awaiting the production, on the part of the Government, of a scheme 
which is currently understood to involve the disruption of the Empire 
and a vast addition to the national debt. While a matter of such 
importance was held in reserve, it was not perhaps to be expected 
that it would apply itself to the ordinary business of the country with 
any great display of interest and assiduity. Under the circumstances, 
it is at all events something that three or four ministerial measures 
should have been advanced to a second reading, and that the prin- 
cipal votes in the Naval, Military, and Civil Service estimates should 
have been passed. As compared with recent years it may be admitted 
that so far satisfactory progress bas been made, and that the accele- 
ration of the public business is at least one advantage which may be 
placed to the credit of the entente cordiale between the ‘Old Parlia- 
mentary Hand” and the ‘“ Uncrowned King.”” Mr. Parnell has for 
the nonce laid aside his trusty weapon Obstruction, and the House of 
Commons has been more than usually anxious to get supply out of 
the way, in order that it might the sooner come within ‘‘ measurable 
distance ’’ of Mr. Gladstone’s enunciation of his Irish policy. But 
this is merely an accident of the present moment, and the captious 
opposition which was successfully offered to the vote for the mainten- 
ance of the metropolitan parks, and which ended in an undignified 
compromise, may serve to warn us that the national finance of the 
future is unlikely to be a mere matter of routine, as it has been in 
the less fussy and meddlesome past. 

It cannot indeed be disguised that even the short experience which we 
have had of the new Parliament at work, has sufficiently demonstrated 
that both in character and tone it widely differs from any of the Par- 
liaments by which it has been preceded. It is becoming abundantly 
evident that the reforms of 1885 have effected a change in the House 
of Commons itself, at least as considerable and significant as that which 
they have effected in the constituencies by which it is returned. If we 
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seek for anything like a parallel to it, we must look not to 1867, but 
to 1832. The number of new members who were returned at the 
general election of last year is greatly in excess of that which has 
been returned at any general election within living memory, and it 
has been in practice large enough in some degree to emancipate the 
House as a whole from the salutary restraints of parliamentary 
usage and tradition. In no House of Commons which has ever sat 
at Westminster have there been so many men who have entered it 
for the sole purpose of advertising themselves and securing notoriety 
of some sort, or who have displayed such alacrity in adopting any fad or 
crotchet, however extravagant or ridiculous, which afforded them a fair 
chance of gratifying their vanity or ambition at the expense of the public 
time. It is not surprising that the action of a popular Chamber thus 
constituted, especially when it is deprived of official counsel and 
guidance, should be often absurd and sometimes mischievous, or that 
its debates should occasionally seem to resemble those of ‘“ Cogers’ 
Hall” or the “ Discussion Forum” rather than those of the Senate 
of a great and enlightened nation. All things considered, therefore, 
it is perhaps a subject of congratulation that within the last month 
no constitutional issues of graver moment were raised in the House of 
Commons than the abolition of the House of Lords, the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales, and the detachment from the Crown 
of one of its chief and most essential prerogatives. But it would 
certainly be matter for regret that it has passed a resolution con- 
demning the Contagious Diseases Acts, if the Government had not 
already rendered their operation nugatory by refusing to enforce 
their provisions. 

Neither the Lord Chancellor’s Lunacy Bill or Mr. Mundella’s 
Railway Bill, probably, will pass in the course of the current session. 
The first is really the work of Lord Herschell as Solicitor-General 
and Sir Henry James as Attorney-General in Mr. Gladstone’s last 
ministry, and the second is in all its leading provisions the same 
measure which was introduced by Mr. Chamberlain as President of 
the Board of Trade a couple of years ago. The Lunacy Bill is 
designed to supply additional securities that nobody shall be put 
in confinement as mad, who is not mad, or be retained in confine- 
ment after cure or recovery. The Railway Bill is criticised at 
length in a paper printed in the present number of this Review. 
The Railway Commission under it will practically become a 
division of the High Court, and its hands will be proportionately 
strengthened in the exercise of the varied and extensive powers 
which are confided to it. On the whole, it seems to achieve what 
it proposes, a fair compromise between the companies and the 
traders. Lord Bramwell’s Bill for rendering prisoners competent, 
but not compulsory, witnesses in cases of felony and misdemeanour, 
is the measure of which Sir Henry James, as Attorney-General, 
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had charge in the House of Commons two or three sessions back. 
The reform of our criminal procedure which it would accomplish, 
has long received the sanction of nearly all the leading authori- 
ties on the subject, and its obvious tendency to insure at once the 
acquittal of the innocent and the conviction of the guilty will, in 
spite of the dissent of old-fashioned prejudice, recommend it to the 
approval of the common sense of the public. The circumstance that 
there are now no fewer than fourteen Law Lords, including the Lords 
Ordinary, among the peers, should make the House of Lords an 
admirable tribunal for the consideration of measures of legal and 
juridical legislation, and the existence and comparative leisure of 
such a body of experts ought not to be ignored by the Government 
when they are distributing the business of the nation between the 
two Chambers at the beginning of each session. 

It might be well indeed if the question of securing a more equal 
division of labour between the two branches of the Legislature were to 
receive some notice from the Committee of the House of Commons to 
which the proposed amendments in the rules of parliamentary proce- 
dure have been referred. Whatever else may be said of it, the time 
has gone by when the popular Chamber could be accurately desig- 
nated, as writers in the newspapers were once prone to remind us, 
“the elephant ”’ or “the Nasmyth hammer ’”’ of political life, which 
could “root up a tree or pick up an acorn, flatten a bar of steel 
or crack a filbert with equal expedition and facility.” Before such 
tigures of speech had become obsolete there was some justification 
for the legislative monopoly which the House of Commons has esta- 
blished. It chose to do all the law-making of the country, and it 
could do it as quickly and as well as the moderate demands of the 
period required. But now that the House of Commons is admittedly 
unequal to its work, it may be asked why the House of Lords 
should be condemned to pass four-fifths of every session in masterly 
inactivity while a host of useful measures, which have nothing either 
heroic or sensational about them, are postponed year after year 
because the House of Commons has no time to give to them? Why, 
for example, should a Bill like the Criminal Code Bill be announced 
in the Queen’s Speech at the opening of each Session for nearly a 
dozen years, and never get beyond a second reading in the House of 
Commons, when the House of Lords, which is pre-eminently compe- 
tent to deal with it, has absolutely nothing to occupy its attention ? 
Questions that have ceased to be questions are precisely those on 
which arrears of legislation have most conspicuously accumulated, and 
those on which the House of Lords is in the first instance most quali- 
tied to deliberate. What is nearly as urgently needed as new rules 
in the House of Commons, is an arrangement under which a gradual 
interchange of Bills between it and the House of Lords may take 
place throughout the Session, and Bills of mere routine, such as 
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consolidating and codifying Bills, at all events, after they have been 
passed by either of them in one Session, may be sent up or down to 
the other in the next, as if no prorogation had intervened. 

The proposals for the amendment of parliamentary procedure 
which have now been submitted to the Committee over which Lord 
Hartington presides are virtually the joint production of the late and 
the present Government. They are, in fact, a revised and enlarged 
edition of those which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach laid on the table 
at the beginning of the Session. Their effect, if they are adopted, 
will be, generally speaking, to introduce into the House of Commons 
what amounts to the Continental system of bureaux, a form of cléture 
as stringent as any which is in force abroad, and two-o’clock sittings, 
with automatic adjournments at half-past twelve on the four really 
business days of the week. Committees of the whole House will 
cease, except for Supply and Ways and Means, and their place will 
be taken by the Standing Committees, among which the whole number 
of members are to be distributed, and before which all ordinary Bills 
are to come after the second reading. “ Blocking” and “ talking 
out’ will be known no more, and the evil genius of obstruction will 
be met and defeated at every turn. But legitimate opposition will 
be equally defenceless, and the minority will be entirely at the disposal 
of the majority whenever it is moved to put forth its strength. It 
has been suggested that the c/étwre should not operate unless it is 
carried on a division by at least three to two or two to one, or at any 
rate some large and imposing excess of votes. But the House hes 
been so accustomed to the abuse of their privileges by the minority 
that it is unlikely to be much alarmed by the danger that the rights 
of the majority may sometimes be pushed to extremes. The prospect 
of perpetual morning sittings will not be agreeable to those members 
who happen to be engaged in professions or trades which require 
their attention during the day. But since they have voluntarily 
chosen to devote themselves to the service of their country it may be 
hoped that their sense of patriotism will prove sufficient for their 
consolation under the additional sufferings and inconveniences which 
they will be called upon to endure. 


The motion for the expulsion of the princes of the Orleans and 
Buonaparte families from France, although supported by M. Clémen- 
ceau, was successfully resisted by M. de Freycinet, and finally 
rejected in the Chamber by a majority of nearly two to one. It is 
possible that such an unwonted display of moderation on the part of 
French politicians may have had something to do with the irritation 
which the German newspapers have recently displayed in the discus- 
sion of French affairs. They have persuaded themselves apparently 
that an Orleanist restoration is in the air, and they assume, probably 
with good reason, that an Orleanist restoration would mean war 
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between France and Germany. It is possible that the real intention 
of this is to facilitate the passage of the military Bills which are now 
coming on for discussion in the Prussian Diet, and that Prince Bis- 
marck is of opinion that a scare will be the most efficacious means of 
securing what he wishes. But the German Chancellor is likely to 
be better informed of the actual condition of affairs in France than the 
world generally, and the feeling is certainly spreading that property 
is not very secure in the enjoyment of its rights and privileges 
under the Republic. It is known that the development of Socialistic 
theories among the Radicals is a serious embarrassment to the French 
Government, and the proposal that the Decazeville mines should be 
confiscated by the State and handed over to the miners, which was 
made in the Chamber the other day, and gravely debated even by 
the Ministers, is in itself enough to excuse some degree of alarm. 
The French Budget for the coming financial year is not a cheerful 
one. It is true that no new taxes of any importance are to be 
imposed. But the floating debt, most of it payable on demand, 
amounts to £60,000,000, and the funded debt which is growing at 
the rate of £5,000,000, to the enormous sum of £1,000,000,000. 

Two days after the expiration of the armistice on March Ist, 
between Bulgaria and Servia, a treaty of peace, but, in deference to 
the scruples of King Milan, not of friendship, was signed between 
the two States. There is also some prospect now that the union 
between Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria may be effected without 
much further delay. The Sultan is stated to be willing to concede 
the terms demanded by Prince Alexander, and if the difficulties 
interposed by the Czar can be removed, that part of the Eastern 
Question will be settled foratime. But considering that the Balkan 
passes would be permanently placed under the command of the 
Bulgarians, it is not unlikely that the Russians will persist in their 
objections. Independently of any actual danger to peace, the warlike 
attitude of Greece is entailing ruinous expenses on the Porte. In 
order to move the troops necessary for the protection of Epirus and 
Macedonia from Asia, its finances have been very severely strained, 
and it seems to be coming to the conclusion that actual war would be 
preferable to its present condition of costly preparation. In Egypt 
it may be apprehended that Mr. Gladstone’s old policy of hasty and 
premature withdrawal is about to be in some measure repeated. The 
Army estimates assume that more than half the forces of our 
Egyptian expedition are to be brought home within the year. It is 
satisfactory to know that as the Secretary for War stated in the 
House of Commons, the present intentions of the Government are 
subject to revision. But in the existing state of affairs in the 
Soudan, even their provisional announcement perhaps might have 
been more prudently withheld. 


March 27th, 1885. 











